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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cactaadaintiicet 
‘i ceremony of opening the British Empire 

Exhibition on Wednesday morning was in every 
way a success. The inside of the Stadium looked ex- 
tremely well with its great royal stand in purple, gold 
and yellow which fills one end. At the other end of 
the Stadium was a massed choir. Between the two 
were seated the vast mass of the public. In the middle 
of the Stadium was the massed band of the Brigade of 
Guards and guards honour from the Royal Navy, 
the Royal Marines and Royal Air Force. The first 


of the Royal Family to arrive was the Prince of Wales, 
who drove the At 11.30 
fanfares of trumpets the Household Cavalry 
announced the arrival of the King and Queen. When 
the King and Queen had ascended to the gold thrones 
the Prince of Wales, President of the Exhibition, 
read his speech of weleome. Both the Prince of Wales’s 
speech and the amplified and were clearly 


round Stadium in his ear. 


from 


as 


King’s were 


audible all over the Stadium. Millions of persons all 
over the country also heard the speech broadcasted. 
li was a ereat day for wireless. 


{ 


The Prince of Wales, in addressing the King, described 
the Exhibition as “a complete and a vivid representa- 
tion of all your Empire.” He went on to describe the 
purpose of the Exhibition very much in the terms in 
which his great-grandfather, Albert, would have 
described it. “ It the world, I truly 
believe, that the most powerful agency of civilization 
has its heart set upon peaceful actions and the good of 
mankind.” The King in replying spoke of the 
Exhibition as illustrating to the world “the spirit of 
free and tolerant co-operation which had inspired peoples 
of different races, creeds, institutions and ways of thought 


Prince 


will suggest to 


to unite in a single Commonwealth and to contribute 
their varying national gifts to one great aim.” In 
referring to the Exhibition of 1851, the King, bearing 


in mind, of course, the too optimistic conviction of 
Prince Albert that such an exhibition 


an epoch of perpetual peace, said : 


would usher in 


‘Our object here is not quite so ambitious, and for that very 
reason perhaps more hopeful of attainment. . . . Business relations 
between strangers may or may not lead to friendship. 
between brothers for the proper development of the family estate 


Co-operation 


can hardly fail to promote family affection, and we hope further 
that the success of the Exhibition may bring lasting benefit not 
to the Empire only, but to mankind in general. No nation or 


group of nations can isolate itself from the main stream of modern 
commerce, and if this Exhibition leads to a greater development 
of the material resources of the Empire, it will at the time 
be raising the economic life of the world from the disorganization 
caused by the War.”’ 


Same 


* tk ** * 

Intelligence of the good or evil fortunes of the Experts’ 
Report is still the important Kurope. 
It is really pathetic to see how 
hopefully ordinary 


most news of 


how anxiously and 
and are 


Europe stirs in its bad dream. 


watching its 
Is this really 
? The 
and Germany has cer- 
In Germany the 
ment, after officially accepting it in a Note to the 
energetically defended its action 
evitable attacks by the Nationalists. 
of the Nationalists is Herr 
reputation has apparently 
from the fact that he is universally 
the strongest advocate o 


men women 
progress. 
the dawn, or will night descend remorsclessly again 
reception of the Report in France 
tainly been surprisingly good. Govern- 
Allies, 
against the 
The spokesman 
Helfferich, whose financial 

suffered not at all 
held to have been 


f the policy of inflation which 


has in- 


ruined Germany. He asserts that the Experts’ plan 
is a “‘ new Versailles ’’ and that Germany will go to final 


ruin if she once more accepts a liability which she knows 
meet. Herr 
in a vigorous article in the Ze7t, pointing out that Germany 
will gain, at any rate, 


she cannot Stresemann has answered him 

the first great essential of recovery, 

the restoration of her economic unity, by the acceptance 

of the Report, and that she can gain it in no other way. 
* * * * 

The reception of the Report in France may be said to 
have been favourable in principle, if critical in detail. 
There is an obvious tendency to attempt to maintain 
the economic system which has been set up in the Ruhr 
while paying lip service to the idea of the “ indivisibility ” 
of the Experts’ scheme. M. Poincaré is re-emphasizing 
his determination not to yield an inch of his position 
scheme 





in the Ruhr until the Experts begins to work. 


But the Experts have asserted that the restoration of the 
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economic unity of Germany is the absolute’ pre-requisite 
of their scheme. Thus it seems as if the real battle will 
be waged on the question of who is to move first. Is 
Germany to set up the system recommended by the 
Experts and begin payments, and is France then to begin 
to relax her hold on the industries of the Ruhr? Or 
is it to be the other way about ? 
* * * * 

Unfortunately France and Germany have now not 
a vestige of mutual trust, and it is therefore extremely 
difficult for them to conduct any kind of negotiations. 
The mere mention by Mr. MacDonald, in his speech 
at York, of “trust” and “ confidence ” in the repara- 
tions dispute has produced a storm of protest in France. 
Yet it is a fact that “‘ trust,” or as it is called in financial 
quarters “ credit,” is the only way of getting money 
out of a ruined debtor. To sum up, the Experts’ Report 
has had a good reception, but not quite a good enough 
one to make us really confident about the future. We 
‘annot believe that France is really so easily converted, 
or as her Nationalists would say “ beaten,” as_ this. 
M. Poincaré has several cards up his sleeve yet. Only 
the unlikely eventuality of a great swing to the Left 
at the French elections can really make us hopeful of 
the European situation. 

* ns a * 

The Moscow correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt 
has recently expressed considerable concern at the 
prospect of the success of the present Anglo-Russian 
negotiations :— 

“The British plans are of such dimensions that they threaten 
in practice to bring about a sale monopoly for Great Britain in 
regard to many spheres in which we are interested. There is an 
actual danger that in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
we shall be crowded out by those who are able to pay something 
in the form of credits for the permission to supply anything. It 
is necessary to make it clear that we stand on the brink of losing 
the Russian market before we have even occupied it, and that it 
is of the highest importance to beware lest the natural economic 
connexions between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Germany are swept away in a golden stream from overflowing 
coffers. 

We trust that if the Russians give suflicient security 
British finance will seize its opportunity. 

On Tuesday President Coolidge, speaking in New 
York, expressed his thorough approval of the Experts’ 
Reports on Reparations, and went on to say that if and 
when there were a detinite settlement of reparations he 
would call a new international conference to consider 
further the limitation of armaments and the codification 
of international law. This speech shows plainly enough 
that America is gradually “coming in.” Americans 
have shown the way to clear up the European muddle. 
It is for Europe to settle its affairs quickly in order that 
America may take her next step. How anxious President 
Coolidge is that that should be possible was proved by 
his appeal to his countrymen to participate in the loan 
to Germany. It is true that the President reiterated 
the American decision not to join the League of Nations, 
but that only means that America will not join the League 

Modification is always possible. 

+ 3k ae * 


in its present form. 


The squall which blew up between America and Japan 
as the result of fresh discussions about Japanese immi- 
gration seems likely to pass harmlessly away. The 
trouble began when a Californian Senator—California 
is, of course, in a state of constant anxiety about Japanese 
immigration—proposed to amend the new Immigration 
Bill so as to prohibit the landing of all Japanese. So 
far as we can judge, there was no need at all for this new 
clause, as the “ Gentlemen’s Agreement,” under which 
the Japanese themselves prevent that type of unskilled 
who undesirable 


labourer is considered 








: : ® ~ 
from entering the United States, has worked very well 
Very likely Congress would have regarded the amendment 


as a mischievous instance of disturbing the sleepin 
* 

dog, had not the Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
gton 


thought it right to declare that the passage of the Clause 
would have “ grave consequences.”’ The Senate Was 
affronted by such apparently threatening language pie 
promptly passed the Californian clause. The Japanese 
Ambassador has since explained that he meant no more 
than that fresh restrictions on immigration might injure 
“the mutually helpfui relationship ” of the two countries, 
x * x * 


At the Conference of the Independent Labour Party 
at York last Saturday the Prime Minister mad. 
what was perhaps his plainest declaration so far of hig 
conception of his own duties and the functions of the 
Labour Government :— 


‘My duty is clear. It is in accordance with the principles 
of the Labour Party to carry on the business of the country, to 
keep off a General Election which nobody wants, and which, if ¥ 
came, would settle nothing yet. I do not believe in Coalition, 1 
think it clouds the issues and takes that finer sense of politicg| 
honesty out of men. Therefore I do not think that a General 
Election could be kept off by a Coalition. I doubt if any other 
party in power could carry on the work of the Government. We 
are not the largest party, but I think the largest party which, 
under ordinary circumstances, ought to be the party that carries 
on Government, is so committed to immediate changes in matters 
like fiscal affairs that it could not hold office without having q 
combination of the other two parties made against it. That 
would express itself very quickly in a vote in the House of Commons 
which a Conservative Government would be bound to regard as 
a vote of no contidence.” » 


He went on to say that he saw no reason why there 
should be an election for at least two years. 
take fully that time to pacify Europe. Labour wanted 
to “change the battle ground,” to “ make the groups 
feel their responsibility.” 

38 a a ok 


It would 


The Prime Minister spoke in a holiday spirit on Easter 
Monday at the Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party at York. He declared that to make a Cabinet was 
much more difficult than to make a revolution, and that 
if he “ had a second shot ” he would prefer anything to 
the responsibilities of forming a Cabinct. 
that you never know. Our own impression was that the 
Prime Minister had formed his Cabinet with consummate 
ease. At all events there were none of the usual excur- 
sions and alarms which accompany Cabinet-making, nor 
were there the usual expressions of disappointment and 
injured pride. We fancied that Mr. MacDonald, so to 
speak, dictated the list of his Cabinet, and that there was 
anend of it. It certainly had all the appearance of having 
been carefully thought out beforehand. What we liked 
least in the speech was Mr. MacDonald’s demand that his 
Government should be known by no other name than the 
‘* Labour Government,” and what we liked best was his 
tribute to the Civil Service. 

* + 


It only shows 


* * 


As regards the first point, the term “ Socialist,” te 
which Mr. MacDonald objects on the ground that it is an 
academic phrase, does define the political convictions of 
the Government, whereas “ Labour” rather arrogantly 
implies that those who are outside the Labour Party do 
not labour. Mr. MacDonald’s opinion about the Civil 
Servants who have helped him is worth quoting. He 
had been told by some people, he said, that the Civil 
Service would do everything it could to hamper a Labour 
Government. Then he described his own experience:— 

“The Civil Service is absolutely non-party. It is for no party. 
It is for the State. I feel perfectly certain when I say that whoever 


goes to those enormous Departments in Whitehall will slway 


find from those highly trained and extraordinarily able men 
women the most faithful service and most disinterested 

You know how we used to criticize the 1 
(A voice: * Why don’t you now! } 
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——— 
it has been changed. It is a great pity that our revolu- 
eee tics are not up to date. I am bound to say that when 
yjonary oon some of those tremendously complicated problems, 
| bad * seat ‘almost hopeless problems, that I received support 
- of tm character, of a well-informed and thoroughly self- 


f arty P 

form character; I received that sort of support from the 
" eng . . oe 

rs whom I had to work when I became Foreign Secretary. 

men Wi 


a * * * 


There have been many rumours of dissension in the 
jiberal Party. Some newspapers have told us that 
the party is split from top to bottom, and that there 
yill be a great secession, I the word “ great ” can be 
ged of a party that is none too big. It has been said 
shat Mr. Asquith in private conclaves of the party has 
won accused of lethargy, and Mr. Lloyd George of mis- 
ohief-making. Most of these stories, we imagine, are 
intrue. In any case when things happen in secret, 
nd outsiders, even when they stumble upon a fact, 
over get the details quite right, it is quite safe to brand 
il the versions of events which are floating about as 
intrue. 
jstently snubbed by the Government; it has not been 
fective in the House of Commons, and it has suffered 
a slump in its prestige. In these circumstances It ts 
vious that the party cannot be fceling comfortable, 
nd recrimination is therefore probabie. 
ok ok ok co 

Meanwhile the Liberal Party is covering up whatever 
unpleasantness there may be within its own ranks by 
a grand attack upon the Government. The grievances 
{ Liberalism against the Government were stated in 
their extreme form by Mr. Lloyd George at Llanfair- 
jhan on Tuesday. He first denied the stories of a 
wlit among Liberals. ‘* Theie is nothing but affectionate 
idhesion to the leadership of Mr. Asquith.” He explained 
that there was indeed a revolt, but it was a revolt against 
he “humiliating conditions” under which the party 
was expected to keep the Government in power. How 
ad Liberal support been acknowledged? With un- 





Each Committee will consist of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employed and will 
elect its own chairman. In addition to the County 
Committees there will be a Central Wages Board on 
which employers and employed will again be equally 
represented, but which will have a certain number of 
members nominated by the Minister. The County 
Committees will fix minimum wages for their respective 
areas, but these wages will have to be ratified by the 
Central Board. If a County Committee does not fix 
such wages as the Central Board can approve the Board 
will itself step in and fix the rate. The danger, of course, 
is that the Board may assume too much authority. 
The conditions vary so much in the different counties 


| that a universal minimum wage would be very unjust, 


and the risk is that Mr. Buxton’s Central Board may 


| bring the industry too near to that unpractical method. 


The Liberal Party, however, has been per- | 


* % i * 


We must hope that the County Committees will 
seldom have to be interfered with, for they will have 
full local knowledge, and if there is good will there ought 
also to be peace. But we are not quite sure whether 
Mr. Buxton means his County Committees to be elected 
or nominated. We feel strongly that they ought to be 
elected. Even then the Bill would still be a distinctly 
bureaucratic measure. We dislike a certain bias which 
appears in the provision for the infliction of penalties 
on farmers who do not pay the fixed wage, though 
nobody else is threatened. Yet the Bill provides for 
a minimum wage without giving the farmer any 
cuarantee, such as was contained in the Corn Production 


| Act, that he will be able to pay it. It is obvious that 


litigated hostility in Parliament and out of Parliament. 
lhe Government regarded Liberal Members as oxen who | 
were to drag the Labour wain over the rough roads of | 


Parliament and be goaded and lashed only to be slaught- 
ered at the end of the journey. ‘ That is the Labour 
lea of co-operation.” 


* * * * 


It was not, Mr. Lloyd George went on to remark, as 
though the Labour Government had any new schemes 
of their own with which Liberals could not agree. They 
were only patching up the old clothes of Liberalism. 
“Why cannot the Government co-operate with Liberals 
on terms consistent with dignity, honour, and the con- 
science of both ?” The answer in part no doubt is that 
mmediately after the General Election Mr. Asquith made 
it plain that in his opinion the proper function of a 
Labour Government was to keep the Treasury Bench 
warm for a Liberal Government. Labour retaliates by 
showing that it can get on very well without the Liberals. 
If there is any humiliation is it not largely due to the 
Liberals themselves. who persist in making loving 
advances that are perpetually rejected with scorn? 
It is quite true that the Socialists and Liberals seem to 
lave a good deal in common, but unfortunately they 
both want to occupy the same seat, and their interests 
are therefore irreconcilable. | We cannot avoid thinking 
of Byron in these days, so let us express the matter in 
Words from The Bride of Abydos :— 


* Affection chained her to that heart ; 
Ambition tore the links apart.” 


* * * * 
Mr. Ruxton’s Agricultural Wages Bill provides for 
the creation of County Agricultural Wages Committees. 





the farmer cannot pay more than he earns. And a 
contract, it should be remembered, may be broken 
by either side—not by one side only. Too many English 
farmers have been very unthinking and _ short-sighted 
in paying low wages, but as a class they are well known 
to be honest. 

* * * * 

The consumers of domestic coal (that is to say, the 
whole nation) have been watching with a wry smile the 
negotiations between Mr. Shinwell, the Secretary for 
Mines, and the Coal Merchants’ Federation. Mr. Shin- 
well had received certain information which he thought 
justified him in putting some plain questions to the coal 


| merchants about the price of coal. The consumer will 





not think that any justification was needed. The 
Department is, no doubt, like the newspapers, a common 
receptacle for angry complaints. The coal merchants 
seemed to jump at the Minister’s invitation to answer 
questions. They wanted nothing better, they said in 
effect, than an opportunity of placing all their cards on 
the table. Mr. Shinwell then drew up a questionnaire, 
and though the merchants answered the questions, they 
sent such answers in some cases that the public, like Mr. 
Shinwell, is disappointed and confused. The coal 
merchants, in fact, refused to answer the vital questions 
which were directed to remove suspicions about over- 
charging. They refused on the ground that they could 
not give away trade information. Why, Mr. Shinwell was 
asking them to tell him secrets which the merchants 
would not even tell to one ancther! The consumer who 
lives in a flat with very small storage space for coal will 


| reserve his particular grimace for the merchants’ exhor- 





tation to consumers in general to store plenty of coal 
when prices are down in the summer. 


x * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102$; 


Thursday week, 102%; a year ago, LOL}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EXHIBITION OF EMPIRE. 


( N Wednesday the Exhibition was opened. Its 

completion is the result of the greatest co-operative 
effort for pacific ends that the British Empire has ever 
made. By Wembley our generation must be judged. 
This is the best we can do—this is what the Empire can 
offer to the world. In the War the peoples of the 
Empire put forth their supreme effort to make their 
their their culture the dominant 
They succeeded. What then are these ideals 
culture ? The Exhibition is an attempt to 


ideals, civilization, 
one. 


and this 


answer that question. It is, indeed, the first real 
tangible attempt to “ win the peace.” We have rested 
content with having won the War for five years. But 


here at any rate we are trying to show that it was worth 
winning—that the Empire was worth saving. That 
phrase may sound almost blasphemous to conservative 
ears. But if anyone cares to visit our industrial area 
in this day of its depression—or even to turn to the 
article we publish this week on Sheflield—they will 
understand has about that men, 
mistaken but sincere, such as the Clydesbank group of 
members of the House of Commons, have come to the 
conclusion that the Empire, if it means the Back lands 
of Glasgow or the slums of Sheflield—is not worth 


how it come some 


saving. 

It isof little use to answer such men’s questions in words, 
Those questions are put in the dialect of all the human 
agony, utter material sordidness, and sunless barbarity 
that goes to coin the name of slum. The only answer 
to the Communist is such an answer as Wembley gives 
—an answer of hope and life—and yet one written in a 
language as solid and as convincing as that in which 
the question was put. Wembley must say clearly to 
the world, ** Here is both the remedy and the achieve- 
ment.’ British industry is continually being accused 
of being conservative and even slothful, of helplessly 
allowing the tragedies of Glasgow and of Sheflield, “* the 
British devastated areas ” as they have been well called, 
and of hopelessly seeing even those grimy monuments 
to industrialism crumble into the decay of trade depres- 
sion and unemployment. But here at last is the answering 
effort. Our manufacturers know that the one way to 
start again that revivifying flow of orders which can 
set their factories at work again is to create 
demand. And one great way of creating demand is 
to make a great market. And that on the industrial 
side is what the Wembley Exhibition essentially does. 
It is a great market-place where buyers and sellers may 
come together and satisfy their wants, where a hundred 
new channels of trade may be opened up, a thousand 
contracts made by means of which exchanges of goods 
can be brought about. 

It is as though British industry had realized that the 
moment of its acutest depression must also be the 
moment of its supreme effort. If old markets have been 
lost, must found. There must no tame 
surrender to misfortune. Glasgow and the Black Country 
may be the nearest approach to the Inferno that we 
have vet produced on earth, but every plan for their 
improvement depends on a trade revival which will 
once again put funds at the disposal of their inhabitants. 
The first essential of a smoke abatement campaign is 


alone 


new be be 


that there shall be work enough in the factories to keep 


the furnaces alight: bankrupt municipalities cannot 
undertake vast housing schemes. Thus Wembley is 
a-work of confidence and energy which will do more to 














/on public taste. 


——<—<$<$— 
restore British prosperity than a hundred tarifis. The: 
W embley considered as a remedy for our present ills ? 

But it has another and no less import 
Exhibition is a story of accomplishment. 
the contemporary life of the Empire as 
organization. In little, it spreads it out for the - 
take in at one glance. By this fruit we may know An 
in fact this Empire of ours is. It will bring home . 
us as nothing else conceivably could the realities 2 
the vast dominions of the British race, Tt will rie 
us to take notice of the urgent problems that confront 
us, but above all it will compel us to seek out the | a 
way of development for our great empty lands, samples 
of whose illimitable natural resources we see arenes 
us. After all, the British Empire is the greatest fat 
of world organization to-day. It is the most interestinp 
the most important and the most daring experimen: 
in human affairs that the world has yet seen. And Si 
at Wembley we have it al! gathered together in t] 
space of a large park. We may stand upon the Stadiy, 
and look round us, and, noting this and that. hove. 
success and there a failure, we may try to make up ne 
minds whether all this majestic display stands sym) 
for something truly great, inwardly inspired with th 
unconquerable spirit of progress, or whether it jis op} 
the last bright flame of an already doomed civilizatioy 

We may decide either of these things according 
our fundamental scale of relative values, but it woul 
be a poor heart indeed which was not stirred to som 
emotion by that view from the Stadium. And thos 
who, like ourselves, believe in the Empire are doubj 
bound to try with all their energy to make the Exhibitio 
not merely a success, but such a success as never ye 
has been seen. ; 

Here is the Imperialist’s chance to show how my 
and how much good can come out of the Empire. | 
is essential that no small prejudices should be allow 
to qualify this attitude. 


ant side. An 
It sums up 
& politica) 


) , 
Toper 


instance, it is undoubtedly true that the Exhibition 
was not complete on the day of the opening ceremon 
Indeed, work will go on during all the months the 
the Exhibition is open. But after all what 
matter whether every exhibit was in place by Wednesda 
or will be by Saturday? By the end of this week t! 


does 


Exhibition will be complete in every essential, and nev 


week will be an ideal time for a first visit. 

A fascinating vista of conjecture is opened up by th 
speculation as to what will be the effect of the Exhibiti 
We deal 
on page 668 with one side of the 
Exhibition. Obviously the millions who will see Wembk 
will carry away with them impressions that will educat 
and modify their tastes and habits to a considera)! 
extent. Millions of men and women will 
whole outlook broadened and deepened by the realizatio 
of what organized effort can accomplish. 


aest het ics of 


even naturally, that grey pit which our great «t 
have become. They may achieve that 
content,” that renewed striving for improvement, wii 
is the one force that can drive the to thos 


race on 


further and greater achievements of which we all believe 


it capable. 


NOTICE 





TO OUR READERS. 


Wirn the approach of the holiday season, during wh 
many readers will desire their copies of the Spectator 
| to 


temporary addresses, the publisher feels it neccsse! 
to draw the attention of subscribers to the rule that roll) 


tion of alterations in addresses must reach the Srects) 


office not later than the Tuesday morning of the week wh@ 


the change of address is to be made. 


In so vast an enterprise a 
the Exhibition it will be easy to pick holes. Fa 


in our Architectural Notes 


have their 


They will se 
that this world in which they live is not necessarily, 0 


‘divine dis 
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I ts ' ; industrial spectacle. There are still about ae ene 
AN ARISTOCRACY OF LABOUR. of a milioi men kicking their heels without work, 


drawing the unemployment grant, and picladie through 








Socialists should find it so agreeable 


T is curious that 3 cS 2 ; ; d 
| are | no fault of their own, becoming demoralized. There is 


to dally with pr! ivilege. By profession they 

e champions of democracy, yet it is becoming also such a shortage of houses as condemns some hundreds 
fact that these champions are the first to | 
It was the Socialists | Where decency is almost impossible. One would think 
that all humane men, and particularly men with th 





the extrem 

, familiar 3 aap 
sbandon their avowed principles. 
tried to short-circuit democracy by setting up the 


of thousands of decent families to live under conditions 


who 5 Re ede om 8 As age ae eae as 
il of Direct Action. It is the Socialists, again, | acquired political convictions of Socialists, would be 
(oune oe ; Dei a 
ho, as @ means of solving the housing problem, are | inspired to rush to the rescue. One would expect them 
whid, 7 . : . ' : 
to set aside all prejudices, all questions of ultimate 


ready to turn the building trade into a privileged reserve 1 q 
and make the majority pay for what the minority are | advantage, all trade union principles, however sound 
ning to enjoy. or defensible these things may be in general, and to 
“We would not be misunderstood, There is a con- 
jerable amount that is good, and we are sure a great Yet the expansion to which the building unions will 
eal more that is very sincere, Mr. Wheatley’s housing | agree is to be all too small. They will consent to take 
sian, and the last thing we want to do is to find fault | on only one apprentice to every three craftsmen, and 
unnecessarily. We know perfectly well that unless they will not take on any boy over twenty years of age. 
there is something like f -sesoa agreement upon method | Figures recently published show that there are now 
the shocking scarcity of houses will never be remedied ; | only 57,000 bricklayers, whereas there were 68,000 in 
aud though we see much to com} Jain of in Mr. Whe: atley’s 1913 when the need for houses was nothing like se 
proposals, we are still of the opinion that with a reason- | urgent as it is now. There are now only 16,000 plasterers 
‘ble number of alterations and, above all, with strict | compared with 20,000 in 1913: and only 22,000 masons 
compared with 39,000 in 1913. At the very first glance 
most people would say that here is a glorious oppor- 


perform an act equivalent to that of saving life. 


vigilance in the Ifouse of Commons, the plan may be 
made to work and to yield the houses that are required. 


tunity for simultaneously helping the unemployed and 
working off the arrears in houses. The answer of the 
trade is that skill in building is skill of a very real kind, 
and that it must be acquired during an apprenticeship 
of at least four years. After all that was accomplished 
in the War, however, we cannot believe that this is 
true. Everything was then speeded up. Jobs that 
highly 


As the proposal stands, however, it amounts to this 
hat the Government are knocking down a valuable 
to a ridiculous bid. They propose to give | 
veurity to the building trade for fifteen years, and 
so far as we can discover there are no adequate safe- 
wards for keeping down the cost of building. The 
publie will have to bear the burden in the form of both 
The price that the trade had for generations been supposed to require 
skilled labour were taken on and done extremely well 
We will say more on that subject in a moment, but we by persons who learned their skill in a few months. 
must remark here that it is not only among the builders | If there is not now a real need for a general speeding up 
Mr. Wheatley took credit | and for deliberate improvization when is there likely 
? In our belief the time deemed necessary for 


rivilege 


direct taxes and local rates. 
is to nay for its privileges is, as we said, ridiculous. 


that privilege is to be set up. 
to the Government for arranging to build houses that | to be 
will not be sold to a new class of householders, but will | acquiring most accomplishments is almost always over- 
he let to tenants. We agree, of course, that this is the | estimated. Old readers of the Spectator will remember 
our effort to demonstrate—as was done with remark- 


able success—that military drill could be learnt to 
perfection in six months instead of in the long and 
had always been 


type of house most urgently required, but as the new 
houses are to be subsidized probably more heavily than 
any houses built hitherto, the new tenants will also 
No doubt there will be a rush | necessarily expensive training which 
regarded as indispensable for the soldier, 


privileged class, 
for the new houses, which will be the last word in 
improvements and accommodation, but the happy | There must be many thousands of men now unem- 
occupiers will be living appreciably at the expense of | ployed who are already halfway towards being house- 

and this | builders. They have experience and_ skill in allied 
industries, and the transition from their own trade to 
| another would be a fairly easy one. The Government, 


their ratepaying and tax-paying neighbours, 
fact makes the need for economy in any housing measure 


an imperative duty. 
Now as regards the price that the building trade is | if they want to show that they are really concerned in 
paving for its privileges. We by no means complain 'this vital matter of housing, and are really democrats 
who do not desire to create privilege, end who are really 


of the security given to the trade, for it is. generally 

agreed that a building scheme extending over a con- | lovers of their kind, should insist upon the building 

necessary. The trouble | trade raising the age up to which apprentices may be 

accepted—we would suggest thirty instead of twenty 
upon the man-power of the building trade being 


siderable number of years is 
is that the conditions under which the security is granted 
ire so unsatisfactory. The simple truth is that the 
and hitherto | expanded much further than is proposed, and upon the 
apprenticeship during the (ifteen- 
being reduced. According to 


building trade is absurdly undermanned, 
‘he unions have resisted all the threats, appeals and | length of the regular 
cajoleries addressed to them to induce them to enlarge | year period of security 
their numbers. Mr. Wheatley conceived the idea, | estimates which have been published, the contemplated 
which was, of course, quite a good one in itself, that he | inerease of the workers in the building unions amounts 
would persuade Capital and Labour in the building | at the highest to 60,000 men and may even be as low as 
trade to get together and make willingly such conces- | 35,000. 

sions to the national necessity as could not be wrung Mr. Snowden, 
lrom them by compulsion, The Advisory Committee, | newspaper, stated that there will be a loss of 6s. 
Which consisted of representatives of the employers | on every house, 4s. of which will be paid by the State 
and men, rapidly produced a seheme, and Mr. Wheatley and 2s. by the local authorities. That means a heavy 
But, | bill to be faced anyhow, but it will be much worse if 
the prices of building materials rush upwards as th 
are likely to do under the proposed conditions, The 


in an article published in an American 
il week 


has recommended that it should be accepted, 
alas, it is not good enough! It is almost derisory when 
we regard it as an alleviation of the present distressing 
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Statutory Committee which is to be set up is, of course, 
designed to prevent an increase of prices. But will it, 
or, rather, can it? The Committee apparently will be 
for the most part, and quite naturally—such is its com- 
position—interested in the building trade rather than 
in the needs of the nation. We hope that the House of 
Commons will insist most scrupulously and jealously 
upon every possible check being put upon a rise in 
prices. The very suggestion that foreign building 
materials should be excluded is in itself an invitation 
to an upward flight of costs. Above all, the House of 
Commons should insist that the adversity of the people 
shall not be made the opportunity of a class. The 
interests of the mass should always prevail over those 
of the few. It is astonishing that a Socialist Govern- 
ment should quietly consent to any other doctrine. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SESSION. 


[From Aa PorrricaL CoRRESPONDENT.] 


SOME 


TPXHE famous Carlton Club meeting brought an epoch 

in our political history to a close. With the fall 
of the hated Coalition the era of “* War” politics, with 
which the name of Mr. Lloyd George is most prominently 
associated, came to an end, and we entered upon the 
“ post-War” period, as different from its predecessor 
as was the latter from the palmy pre-War era, over which 
Mr. Asquith presided with such dignified benignity. 
The first act of the new epoch opened with the Conserva- 
tive Party in power, and it was hailed with enthusiasm 
throughout the country chicfly owing to the profound 
relief engendered by the departure of the men who, 
whatever their respective merits or demerits, had in 
association come to be mistrusted and even detested 
by the mass of our people, and about whom “ the smell 
of blood and antiseptics seemed still to cling.” It 
closed amidst the din and turmoil of the General Election 
last December. A grim act, on the whole, overshadowed 
by the heavy menace of unemployment and the tragic 
death of Mr. Bonar Law. 

Once more the curtain has fallen, and the first scene 
of the “ Labour” Act in the great ‘‘ post-War ” political 
drama at Westminster has been played. This Easter 
recess induces certain reflections. The Labour Party 
continues in office. What of its record? The present 
Government is often accused of having done nothing 
since it assumed control, and the answer is as often made 
that the reason for this is that it is a Government without 
power. No one knows better than the responsible 
leaders of the Labour Party that this is not the truth, 
and indeed the Prime Minister himself publicly disposed 
of this argument in his speech at York on Saturday. 
Before they assumed responsibility for the Government 
of this country, the Labour leaders were full of idle 
boasts and promises. They had the only remedy for 


unemployment. They would distribute houses and 
pensions wholesale. They would restore trade with 
Russia and peace and prosperity to Europe. It was 


these accursed Tory reactionaries who were holding 
everything up. But for them we might well have homes 
worthy of heroes. And now, after three months of oflice ? 
Their record in the sphere of home politics is nothing 
short of pitiable. Where are the large schemes and the 
scientific principles ? Shattered by the first touch of 
reality. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the achievements of 
certain individual members of the Government. Mr. 
Wheatley, a most energetic man, and the representative 
of the “ Left Wing” in the Cabinet, rescinded one of 


Sir Alfred Mond’s orders, and, intoxicated by this daring 
initial effort, proceeded to land the Government in a 








. e ————————— 
hopeless mess with his impossible Rent Restri 


: : chic 
Bill. He seems, however, to have profited to 7 


extent by his blunder. At any rate, the recess - 
him grappling with the housing problem in a ee 

1 bees “Saad * anne 
that is encouragingly realistic. The > 


chief ¢ : 

made by Lord Eustace Perey in the Pa ain 
of the adjournment, is that his methods may not vs bs 
a sufficient number of houses during the next three ma P) 
Mr. Shaw, at the Ministry of Labour, is perhaps a lit 
too prone to setting up Courts of Enquiry, but that is 1 
The heads of the three Defence departments have 
found it possible to improve upon the Estimates of - 
late Government. As for the rest—they are mer i 
humdrum. Even Mr. Snowden is not expected 7 
introduce a startling Budget, which perhaps eusiaie 
for the asperity of his answers to questions in the House 
and his general look of unmitigated gloom. For myself 
I say quite frankly that I wish the Government 
had shown more enterprise. What is Mr. Sidney Web} 
doing? He has a scientific mind, but he shows no 
signs of applying scientific principles to industry—pnp 
of the crying needs of to-day. The establishment of ay 

Economic General Staff” would be a mild move when 
compared with some of the industrial reforms promised 
by the Socialists so short a time ago. But nothin 
happens. And Sir William Beveridge is moved to write 
in the Nation: “Perhaps some day we shall get 4 
Government less amiably desirous than the present one 
of being indistinguishable from its predecessors, apd 
prepared in this or some other way to apply science to 
politics.” Who could have foretold it ? 

If the Labour Party must confess to a barren recon 
in the sphere of domestic politics, one tremendous thing 
has been achieved in this second act of the post-Wa 
drama, which can only be productive of good, and that 
is that at long last the Labour chiefs have been made 
to realize the enormous difficulties with which the 
Government of this country is faced. Sobered by this 
new understanding, and fortified by a knowledge of faets 
which they have not possessed hitherto, their attitude 
with regard to our problems, industrial and otherwise, 
must be more reasonable inthe future. And their capacity 
to assist this country to overcome its difficulties, rather 
than to hinder, must be proportionately increased, 
whether the future finds them in office or in opposition. 
For the bitter truth is that it is with remorseless economic 
facts, not Tories, that we have to do battle. With 
events over which we have too often little or no control! 
You cannot blow up the tangible wealth of the world 
for four years and then expect to pursue the rose-strewa 
path of prosperity and progress as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Now, these Labour leaders have learnt something 
of the truth, and for this we may thank God. In the 
nationalization of industry the panacea for all our evils 
is not to be found, for a derelict State industry is no 
better than a derelict private industry. All the Socialist 
theories and schemes in the world, however well devised, 
will not bring relief to our suffering people. What this 
country wants first and last is prosperity. And prosperity 
can only be regained by two things: (1) The application 
of science to industry, and (2) the restoration of trade. 

The present Government has done little or nothing to 
attain the first cf these desiderata, and this we deplore. 
What of the second? This brings us to a consideration 
of the foreign policy of the Government. In our opinioi 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was unquestionably right ™ 
doubling the réles of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
He stands out a head and shoulders above any othet 
man in the Labour movement. With one or two regret 
able but excusable lapses in the House of Commons, 
his record during the last three months has been, unlike 
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olleagues, one of almost consistent successs. 
4s yet he has achieved nothing big in the sphere of 
foreign polities, but that not his fault. In foreign 

move more slowly. At the moment 
tremendous achievements lie almost within his grasp. 
He realizes the appalling gravity of the issues. There 
ing our eyes to the fact that, if our foreign 


o use shutt! 
armaments will return. Then there would 


those of his ¢ 
is 


affairs . events 


js 0 
policy fails, : : 
hea new grouping of Powers in which Russia and Germany 
ie ¢ a 5 





| 
| 
| 
| 


———, 


STALEMATE IN ENGLISH CITIES, 
\ HEN he considers the problems presented by 
Sheffield, the traveller has got to remember that 
Sheffield only shows him an instance of problems which are 


| repeated all over England, and the industrial part of 


Scotland, and that Sheffield is by no means an extremely 


| unfavourable example of a British manufacturing town. 


The unpleasant points of Sheffield can, everyone seems 


| agreed, be matched in at least ten or a dozen instances 


I ; . 

uld play no inconsiderable réle, and finally there would 
wou a) oe ; : ; a 
he 2 new world war, he writes in the New Leader. And | 
een ; 
there speaks the realist. Over Europe the clouds hang 


heavy, and the wind moans. Nationalist Germany 
faces nationalist France, both angry and uneasy, the one 
a feeling of almost intolerable humiliation, the other 
from a feeling of equally intolerable insecurity. 
spirit awakens both in Russia and in Italy. In the Far 
Hast there is tension. One wonders where it will all lead 
to, and prays for the suecess of the Prime Minister in 
his effort—perhaps the final effort—to bring peace to 
: tortured world. In this effort he enjoys the whole- 
hearted support of his own party—even of the Clyde 
men. After all, they put him where he is, and although 
they regard some of his colleagues with suspicion or 
contempt, they still trust him. And men like Messrs. 


from 


at Tyneside, the Potteries, the Rhondda Valley, on the 


| Clyde, and in the cotton districts round Manchester, for 


A new | 


example. Again, he must remember that Sheffield’s 
plight, and that of these other places, is not the fault 
of their present-day inhabitants. Sheffield is, I think, 
in spite of its rather grim reputation, a_ typical 
because many have not Sheffield’s 
signal advantage—an advantage which was the first one 


town, towns one 


| which I heard its more enthusiastic inhabitants claim for 


| countryside. 


it—it is easy to get out of. By means of trams and 
"buses you can, in a quarter of an hour or so, get out to a 
A short drive brings you to fine, bracing 


; moors, which between the wind and the city’s smoke are 
, almost treeless, but where you may hear larks and see a 


Wheatley, Shinwell, Maxton and Weir are far too in- | 


telligent not to realize that the restoration of peace and 
confidence amongst the nations of the world is the one 
thing that will bring permanent relief to the poor of 
From the Liberal Party he 
Indeed, the real 


Glasgow or any where else. 


receives no assistance whatsoever. 


hatred between the Liberal and Labour Parties is one | 


of the most remarkable things about the present Parlia- 
ment. 
vindictive attacks upon the Government, especially in 
matters More than once has 
seriously endangered our relations with France. For 
this Mr. MacDonald will never forgive him. But the 
Liberal Party is cutting its own throat, and is gradually 


of foreign policy. he 


ceasing to be an important factor in our political life. 
In concluding this review of the situation, I should 
like to pay a tribute. Mr. Baldwin keeps the large issues 
steadfastly before him. He is one of the few politicians 
who are able to establish a real sympathy with the 
He attacks the Government 
only when a vital difference of opinion presents itself, 
As regards foreign policy, he has extended both sympathy 
and support to the Prime Minister, and for this he has 
received the obvious gratitude of the latter. Press 
attacks and momentary signs of restlessness on his own 
back-benches leave him undisturbed. He continues to 
pursue his course. For, after all, was it not Mr. Baldwin 
who set up the expert inquiries into the reparations 
question ? Some day he will receive the thanks of his 
countrymen. For it may well be that the historian will 
write that during these critical weeks, fraught with peril 
and charged with the destiny not only of this country 
but of the whole civilized world, he played a great part. 


workers of this country. 


Che Spectator. 


of the Spectator post free to 
are as follows :— 


§ The subscription rates 
any part of the world 


One Year mr os ie -» 30s. Od. 
Six Months oie ee 0 -. 15s. Od, 
Three Months .. ae oe oe 7s. 6d, 


§ To ensure regular delivery, readers shouid e'ther 


(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, or 
(2) become a postal subscriber by applying to the 
Manager, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2, 


Mr. Lloyd George loses no opportunity of making | 


view. These moors have a real nobility of contour, a 
steep, stimulating, flung-about look, without 
actually rocky, and, though grimmer and not so rounded, 
have also something of the refined, ascetic beauty of the 
South Downs. 

But what of the town itself? What is Sheffield for ? 
I have been accused in another context of dipping my 
pen in “ hog’s gall,” but even to me it is difficult to write 
sincerely about Sheffield, for Sheffield seemed to me a 
stricken town, a town between which and any amelioration 


being 


| lies, like a barrier, a ridge of high unemployment figures. 


Sheffield is tragically poor and is indeed officially a 
** necessitous area.” It is the first of the “ dead ” towns 
that I have seen. Nothing seems to be happening in 
Sheffield. Leeds, with much the same problems, but less 
hampered by poverty, is buzzing with improvements, 
but Sheffield seems in a sort of lethargy. Mr. Oakley, 
the editor of the Sheffield Telegraph, told me of the plans 
which he and some other enlightened people in Sheffield 
have for the city’s improvement. They turn, as usual, 
upon smoke abatement and housing, and are much like 
those which are being put into practice in Leeds, but there 


| seems no immediacy about the town’s plans for better- 


ment; I saw no new buildings, for instance, save half-a- 
dozen bad speculative villas. The housing scheme, which 
I heard of but did not see, dates from before the War, 


| and is on a scale so inadequate that about two thousand 


| passed over as no precedent. 


| was intent to know what Sheffield was for. 


people are already living in army huts. I commented on 
all this, and was told that practically no building had 
been possible in Sheffield since the War. Was no pro- 
vision being made for better times, or how about the 
inevitable increase in population? I asked if any 
attempts had been made to undertake urgent improve- 
ments by means of unemployed labour, but was told that 
here the workers were far too skilled to be employed 
on anything such as road-making, and my suggestion of 
the usual parallel of such work being done in the War was 
Besides, it appears that 
Once more I 
Then dansons 


the rates are already crushingly heavy. 


| la Carmagnole. Perhaps the pleasure life of the place was 


strong and vigorous. With some difficulty I got news 
of a Playgoers’ Society which for a week a year performs 
such plays as The Admirable Crichton. There is a some- 
what wilting theatre—I am not sure if Sheflield is a 
second or third-class tour, and there is no large hall in 
Sheflicld, either private or municipal, which is suitable 
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for concerts. This does much to cramp the musical life 
of the place, which shows intelligence and vigour. I 
heard rumours of dinner and supper dancing at various 
hotels, but there is no regular and cheap Palais de Danse, 
though lately there has been a movement by the Sunday 
schools, which in a small way provide dancing facilities. 
I heard, too, of Morris dancing in the elementary schools. 
That was all, save, of course, those torches in the darkness, 
the cinemas and the infusion of the mild ecivilizing influ- 
ence of the University. 

Tt is a relief to turn from Sheffield to Hull. Grimy 
Leeds is made tolerable to the inquiring traveller by 
the energy and foresight of her housing schemes ; Hull, 
though with charms hardly at all the result of human 
foresight, I yet freely aeknowledge I slandered in a 
previous article when I called it lamentable. 

That popular addition to the Litany, “ From Hell, 
Hull and Halifax, good Lord, deliver us,” will have to 
be altered. Hull in 1924 is extraordinarily unHell-like, 
at least very different from my idea of Hell, which to 
be itself must surely contain an element of the steely, 
the purposeful and the coherent; whereas the first 
thing that will strike a traveller about Hull is that it 
is a quite peculiarly human place. Muddled, dirty and 
exasperating, yes ; but diabolic and disagreeable, no. 

In the first place its shipping gives it a warm and 
living fascination. Here and there in the city you 
come upon a sudden basin full of brightly-painted barges 
or timber ships from Norway; you walk down what 
seems a street, look up and find that one side of it is a 
ship in dry-dock, or you are shown dark entries down 
which smugglers once rolled their little kegs of brandy, 
or hurried with an oilskin-wrapped package of lace. 
A certain number of broad roads have been driven through 
the town too. But against this we must set the fact 
that there is scarcely a fine piece of architecture in the 
place (the Town Hall is a big, cheerful, strapping building 
but no beauty). Then, again, the main railway lines 
run almost through the heart of the town, and a drive 
through Hull is punctuated by a series of hold-ups at 
level crossings. I believe the language used by princes 
of industry who thus miss one of those twenty thousand 
pound appointments is hard to better. The attitude of 
the Corporation here is curious. The one work of art 
in Hull, Peter Scheemakers’ gilded lead statue of William 
III., is dwarfed by four enormous cast-iron lamps and its 
pedestal used to display the Corporation’s notices about 
rubbish disposal or Income Tax. Nor is this the end of 
their misdeeds ; the chimney of their electric works is 
one of the most fruitful sources of smoke in Hull. 

And yet, in spite of muddle and ugliness, no one could 
help liking Hull, beautiful or ugly, eflicient or inefficient. 
Not certainly considered absolutely, but judged by that 


low standard that is involuntarily setting itself up 
in my mind as the only one by which English 
industrial towns can be judged, Hull is attractive. It 


is, for instance, incomparably better than places like 
Rotherham or Mexborough. It isa world away from those 
dreadful conglomerations of grimy, cracking houses and 


scum-edged water pools which speculative 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 


it may find itself in an awkward situation, } 
. ° > ° < Vi, ECs 
question time for it may come very earl Hull “439 
» ? - 10) 
o be the port for the new great S , .: Opes 
to be the port for the new great South Yorkshire euli 
Ids 


which have been and are being developed, 
about decks and especially about those strangling raily 
lines are going to be asked. Yet whatever j *,. 
the traveller will feel that Hull must have 
ready than Mexborough or Rotherham. 

If you had asked, What is Sheffield for? tren. 
years ago you would have had an answer back . 
nough. It might not have pleased you, but jt woul 
have been given with a convincing assurance, Sheff) 
would have been proud of itself, 


and Uestign. 


1S aske 


a better ANSWer 


“Where there’s smoke, there’s brass!” 
* Where there’s muck, there’s money !” 
Or in the prettier drawing-room version, 
chimney means a hundred happy homes.” 
It would have been the familiar answer that th 
world’s work cannot be carried on in white kid loves 
that Sheflield was busy with the hard work of the Work 
and had no time—hardly inclination—for what ¢, 
would term the softer things of life. The smoke. th 
grime, the ugliness were the circumstances of adventy 
the thrilling and desired hardships of a voyage | 
Eldorado. But what now? I am as ignorant as Vol 
taire’s ingénu at Versailles—I am no industrial expert, y 
course—but I wondered a little not only in Sheffiely 
but in Hull, and in Leeds and still more looking out « 
the train at the miles mining villas 
stretched out along the country, whether I was iy ¢j 
presence of industrial efficiency ? Are rust 
tangled works set in congested streets really efficient 
Why has industry, to which everything has been sacrificed 
broken down in Sheflield, for example, where the by 
state of trade is the reason of all shortcomings, 4 
neglects; where the men of vision find 
a trap? That is the point to-day, industry is 1 
fulfilling its sole function. It has ceased to do that fy 
which we have not merely condoned these cinder hea; 
for thirty years, but made them the nurseries of ou 
race. It is in these places where I was told a blade 
grass must be cultivated like an orchid that as a natio 
we our children. These are the 
which a large proportion of the British race live, 
We seem to have reached an impasse. The ingé 
points to the grime, the ugliness,» the dreariness, t! 
overcrowding under which human living 
conditions ineflicient, or as the ingénu will inevitabl) 
feel, intolerable for their rearing. These conditions we 
once thought to be balanced by 
in them. Now the warmth of the ferment has failed 
muck has stayed, the money has gone. Population grows 
and the industries of our time apparently now don 
produce enough money to build the workers shelter, le 
alone to make their towns for them. Soo 
unless something happens, industry will declare itself no 
even able to buy them food and clothes. 
All this is not for Sheflield. I have only taken th 
instance. Even if in Sheflield the 


"A smoking 


and miles of 


sl 
cnese 


themselves }) 


grow conditions it 


beings are 


the wealth engendere 


tl 
tl 


homes 


town as an wots 


building | conditions were to be found the problem might see! 


with its rows, and mining with ground settlements and | soluble along ordinary lines, but we shall find thes 


smoke, have 
HIull will be put to the question some day. 


made the typical Laneashire village. 
The new 
age is going to ask questions of all these places. 
going to ask, Is Hull a residential city, a place, that is, 
for the rearing and pleasant housing of well-nourished 


and intelligent human beings, or was it designed mainly along ordinary lines, it is clear that a real ef 
as a port ? And whichever answer is given, the new age | nation—an effort of brains and consciences as well 4 
is going to point either to certain slums or to those | backs—could solve it in twenty years. 

railway lines aforementioned, and object. Indeed, though 
Hull has a far better answer ready than many towns, 


| 


It is | neweomer turn to 


But | things everywhere up and down the country.* 


We are faced with something which makes the start 
his histery books and try to rea 
there what are the symptoms which presage the break 
down of civilization. If the problem insolubl 


f rt by th 


is 


A. WILLIAMS-ELLS. 





* Sce the series of articles on Glasgow by Mr. Bolitho just « oncluded in the Gutloa 
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ELEONORA DUSE. 

4LEONORA DUSE has died in exile, far from her 
ki Italian home and friends. To the end, as Destiny 
silled it, she was the donna nomade, the wandering 
vam whose picture is in D’Annunzio’s Il Fuoco. 

fer life was mainly made up of these wanderings, 
early days when she was a hard-tasked member 





om the : ; : 
ne of those bands of players who lived upon the 
fC : 


oad in Italy. One hoped that her retirement, a year 
von before the War, would bring her the rest she 
“edled and desery ed. But she lost money, or gave it 
oad with uncaleulating generosity, during the tragic | 
gts, She was forced to return to the stage. 
Her reappearance (after seventeen years) in London | 
New Oxford Theatre, last summer, was a strange | 


t the 
theatrical experience 
‘raid, because they remembered her; for the younger | 
eneration, who were sceptical, because they had heard | 
her praised. The middle-aged recognized a ghost of 
the woman they had known; a beautiful ghost faintly | 
animated as the play went on. The “ flame of life 1 
nad gone, inevitably, from that wasted face. The | 
But I hope that the more | 


for the older playgoers, who were | 


ve had fallen into ashes. 
ypsitive amongst the younger critics could discern what 

ity there was still—could divine what greater beauty | 
there once was—-in this art, so free from emphasis, so | 
abtle and so close to nature. This beauty of Duse’s | 
acting was (in Walter Pater’s phrase) a beauty “ wrought | 
She seemed to be | 


| 
peal 


yt from within upon the flesh.” 
arching in her own experience for the clue, the motive, | 
that was to dominate her whole interpretation. ‘If, | 
after that, she gave the impression that she was living 


rather than impersonating a part, it was because she 
stinctively excluded all the local or accidental decora- 
tion whereby expert seek to 
ifferentiate types, to reveal eccentricity and so to con- 
To that extent, Duse’s acting was an | 
personal, and yet! 
reached the self | 


‘character actors ” 





ceal themselves. 
ibstraction. It 
cemental. In realising one self, it 
nderlying the common buman sensations and emotions. 
This effect was reinforced by the staging of the mainly | 

| 


was intensely 


uimportant plays she chose as excuses for self-revela- 
tion. The local and temporal detail disappeared, for 
example, from her version of such faded dramas as 
La Dame aux Camélias. Scenes indicative of the original 
Louis Philippian In_ spite 
fan irritating stage-management, scattering the stage 
with lumps of furniture behind which the most reserved | 
of artists could conceal herself, in spite of an often 
pretentious yet quite irrelevant scenery, Duse never 
ittempted to be Norwegian with Ibsen, English with 
Pinero, German with Sudermann. To have 
these plays, “* dated’ by the costume of their periods 
(as Sarah Bernhardt played La Dame aux Camélias 
in later years), would have been, for her, an anachronism. 


atmosphere disappeared. 


D’'Annunzio he tried to distort her art by giving it an 
elaborately archaeological setting, as in his Francesca da 
To me, I the result was failure. 
D’Annunzio’s genius was too rhetorical 
it, too lyrical—to adapt itself to Duse’s method. 


Francesea wandered through the play like a phantom. 


Pp; 2 f 
AUR, coniess, 


Her Italian Cleopatra walked uneasily under an Egyptian | 
Romantic drama never showed her at her best. | 


crown, 


| peasant, 
| burdened Italian peasants do, in that early vita nomade 


| 
| insults in the ball seene, her 
| 


played | 
; ‘ 
It is true that, when she came under the influence a 
| 

| 


if you prefer | 
Her | 


no longer the spiteful femme damnée of the author, 
but a justly embittered being, misunderstood, struggling 
in despair to regain her virtuous husband’s love—a 
lost soul stifled because the dupes and prigs about her 
would not understand her longing to be torn from her 
temptations. “I want to be free from self-reproach ! ” 
was the significant ery here 

rimproverarmi ! I have never seen anything finer on 
the stage than her playing of the second act in this play. 
Her Hedda Gabler, again, was no mean, vain egoist, 
but a mysterious, noble nature, moving amongst shadows. 
Her exquisite Mirandolina was no loud-tongued inn- 
keeper, but an image of Duse as she may have been, 


di non aver niente pin da 


when Duse was happy, long ago. Her Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana had indeed something of the 


But had not Duse, too, lived almost as the 


the 
woman 


Her Paula Tanqueray was not 


: at. but 


the roads ? 
“ pretty lady’ 


on 


cattish of James’s, a 


| whose thwarted maternity was concentrated on a longing 
| for the affection of the girl who despised her. 


Her 
Magda was no partially emancipated German provincial, 
with a nostaglia for the four very ill-papered walls of 
a jerry-built ‘“ Heimat.” She was a great free spirit 
who swept the puppets of her former life aside, with 
scorn and anguish unspeakable, as they clustered about 
her, to reimprison her in their conventions. 

Duse 


Obviously an art so personal had limitations. 
she 


constantly ignored whole sides of the characters 
attempted. And she was a very unequal actress, so 
that one needed to see her many times in order to be 
sure of seeing her at her best. I have known her listless, 
under-acting, deliberately despising the offered oppor- 
tunity. But at her seemed to recreate the 
whole art of acting by effects one had never believed 
possible on the stage. 

Thus an idea, a thought, a hope would seem to be 
the word made flesh—across her 


best she 


born in her and to flit 
face, and so to realize itself in her beautiful smile, which 
made, it 
of her eyes. One sees her again, 
Marguerite Gautier first realizes that the vague young 
man of the play is not as other men to her ; one remembers 
the manner in which she was so suddenly surprised into 
one recalls the candid and loyal 
gesture—without sentimentality—with which she handed 
him a flower, and with it of herself! Her 
reading of his cruel letter in the second act, her letting 
it fall in renunciation of the vain vision, her following 


as were, a dissonance with the melancholy 


in memory, when 


acceptance of him ; 


so much 


| him about the stage with protesting cries against his 


ss 


at the 
end—these things still linger in ever-diminishing numbers 
of middle-aged minds, to be lost soon, or to become 
legends, as is the way with stage ephemerals. Never- 


delicate death ” 


| theless one thinks of them once more, with gratitude, 


| 


as one hears that Eleonora Duse is dead. 


RicHARD JENNINGS, 


1851-1924. 


a curious coincidence the Spectator publishes this 


BY 


week its 5000th number. For 5,000 weeks the 
Spectator has been recording the events of the day— 


has been trying to give a coherent running commentary 


She was a realist whose perfect sincerity of feeling could | on the great story of our national life as it has unfolded 


turn reality into the “* sublime.” 
Exceptions were only apparent. 

hilicent as the wicked Césarine in Dumas’ apocalyptic 

play, La Femme de Claude, it was only at the expense 


| itself, 
If she was mag- | in which the British Empire Exhibition has been opened, 


Hence it may be appropriate for us this weck, 


to turn back to the volume of the Spectator in which 


the last Great Exhibition, that of 1851, is recorded. 


(a usual) of dislocating the plot; for her Césarine was' Anyone who does this canmot fail to be astonished at 
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the similarity between the stories of the “ Great 
Exhibition ” and the “ British Empire Exhibition.’ 

The first considerable mention of the scheme is in‘the 
March $th, 1850. Evidently the carly 
stages of an Exhibition were no less difficult seventy 
yam ago than they are to-day. 


Speciator of 


‘Doubts are suggested to the public mind that while the scheme 
for the Exposition of 1851 expands in vastness, the conduct of its 
official managers fails to indicate fixity of purpose. The corn- 
field of Europe. The woolly races of Australia, the vicunha 
of the Andes, the go at of Cashmir—all these and many more spacious 
and multifarious forms of industry and commerce will call 
room. . Yet the central body is ‘changeful and uncertain. Ono 
danger against which a guard will be needed is, that the subject 
may become a ‘ bore’ before it is realized. . . . ‘The 
of 1851’ runs a chance of being a nuisance both to eye and car.” 

One of the great difficulties was then, as now, the 
choice of a site. The Spectator, we are glad to say, 
favoured Hyde Park. It dealt severely with the other 
Victoria Park was “ only mentioned as 
the splenctic sally of individual contempt for the project.” 
Regent’s Park was “ too far out.” Battersea Park was 
“one of the great backyards of London. To the west 
lies Wandsworth, a village of singularly impeded ventila- 
tion . . . to the north the river, with stagnant Chelsea 
and odious Ranelagh. . The only attraction is the 
fashionable resort of Cremorne Gardens.” Those 
who objected to Hyde Park were told that their pleas 
were not really based on “ contingent detriment to 
patrician prospects,” as they evidently asserted, but 
that the real reasons might be found in Protectionist 
interests. Lord Campbell, however, considered the 
whole scheme “ unconstitutional, if not illegal.” The 
Spectator did not even reason with him. During the 


suggestions. 





for 
| feeling of the attachment which the people had 


Exposition | 


| accustomed gallantry of manner to a 
| of beautiful ladies 





| to the Duke of Wellington ; 


—— 
On May 3rd we come to the account of the Opie 
Ceremony itself :— ' 
“*The First of May’ will henceforward bé: 
the Court Register, as well as in the popular al: 
day the Queen inaugurated the ‘ Exhibition of 
Industry of all Nations,’ which the Prince Cor A P 
and which now fills the world with the fame of its stn , 
success. The Queen and Prince Albert with the Prine 8 of Wo, 
and the Princess Royal rode in one carriage, drawn by two 
coloured horses; their friends from Penesia and Hy rate, 
in another carriage. - Soon after the Queen h ad returne it i 
Palace she brought the Prince of Wales and the Princess Ro. : 
to the front windows, and acknowledged with a beaming - 
both the pleasure of the ceremony she had gone thr ne acy 


€Nino 


ugh and 
1anile sted, 2 pe 


The Duke of Wellington, we are told, “was looking 
extremely well in the face, and was conversing with }j, 


numerous Cire] 
s grouped around him.” At the » 
of the opening ceremony the Royal party walked roy 
the Exhibition :— 

- Her Majesty led the Prince of Wales and Prince Alber 4 
Princess Royal. both parents and children 
well. The Queen bore herself with courteous but digni 
restraint, as if feeling more excitement than she would dix 
Prince Albert appeared less composed ; his emo tion at the » 
cessful realization of his own idea was very visible. 


Finally the Spectator commented as follows :— 

“It is done ; the work is accomplished ; ; all has gone well 
Not a cross, not a frown, on man’s face or he: ne - Prine 
Albert, who did a right princely thing in so cle arly appreciatiy 
and so heartily adopting the enterprise, must have sustaine 
good weight of care, not unshared by his crowned wife... . ¥ 
do not hold that the gates of Janus are for ever shut becanse 4 
Exposition is opened—although Mr. Cobden was there introduce) 
but that races the most diverse wer 


looking €Xtremely 


par 


iven’s, 


| there made to feel a fellowship in labour, a common allegiay 


autumn of 1850 we hear of all the same problems that | 


were raised last autumn—of accommodation in London, 
the danger of speculation (or as we should say “ profiteer- 
ing”), &e., &e. An added complication was, of course, 
that this was an international exhibition, and the 
Spectator speculates that 

‘gentlemen ‘in love at first sight’ will ‘pop the question’ 
in Russ, and receive answers in—it matters not what language, 
for the eyes will serve as a glossary.” 

The Spectator considered that the Exhibition was a 
* meeting which will be the harbinger of an era of peace,” 
but, cautious as ever, it adds, “ At least we hope so.” 

In November there was trouble with the German 
exhibitors on the question of prices. The Germans 
wanted all the goods to be priced, as theirs were cheaper 
than other The Spectator considered that 
“ To the natives of Germany it might operate as some 
set-off to them for the many drawbacks under which 
they suffer from the perpetuation of guilds and other 
interferences .... in that somewhat old- 
fashioned country.” So much for Germany in 1850! 

In January in 1851, the Spectator was considering the 
provision of amusements for the foreign visitors. ‘* The 
best to amuse our visitors will be to let them sce 
us in the way we like best.” An 
“Will none of the Metropolitan 
Representatives be so patriotic as to resign his seat, 
that the witness the humours of an 
English election?” Then, “ Could not the trial of the 
deferred till May, and Westminster Hall be 
the scene of action?” It was decided that 
‘no possibilities of amusement in Parliament,’ 
“ Alderman and Corporation will, 
mad ox in readiness to show 
execution the brute can do of a market day.” 
the national honour, the Spectator 
anxious that London should appear at its 
e our foreign guests; for this end it advocated 
should look into the ethics of omnibus 


peoples’. 


restrictive 
in 


way 
amusing ourselves 
clection is suggested. 


whole world may 
Sloanes be 
selected for 
there were 

but the 
have a 
what 
Jealous 


of 
our 


course, 


prize gu sts 


for was 


espe { lally 


best befor 


“that we 
drivers ! ” 


a cosmopolitan friendship, is an assertion not stron, ger than the 
truth; and such a gathering must have noble fruits.’ 


Could we do better to-day than echo this hope for the 
Exhibition at Wembley—that “ such a gathering mut 


' have noble fruits”? 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


—>__—_ 


WORLD, 


By Evetyn Wrencu. 
\ amas ner encigueung for the forthcoming South African 


election are beginning in earnest and th 


| Nationalists and the South African Party both maintain 


‘that they will have 


| General Smuts’s followers will certainly have 


The gener! 
expectation is that the Nationalists and Labour together 
will have a majority over the South African Party, 
the hardest 
fight they have had the ablishment of tl 
Union. There are several reasons why a defeat of tle 
South African Party has been anticipated by ma 
onlookers. First the fact that the party has long 
in power. As we know from experience in Great Brita 
the popularity of a Government which has been 
for Then, 
Government’s retrenchment policy it has beco! 


a working majority. 


since est 


office diminishes. owing 


to the 


some time steadily 


/unpopular with a large section of the Civil Service a 


of the railway men, two very important elements int 
South African electorate. Finally, there is the Natior 
alist distrust of General Smuts on account of his » 
called Imperialistic tendencies. Curious as it may sl 


. s : 
to European observers, his long absences at the 


. “ P . . . a oe 
| Peace Conference and at the Imperial Conference, wi 


statesmanshl} 


many of bs 


he greatly enhanced his reputation for 
have not increased popularity with 
countrymen. Recent cables, however, state 
confidence of the South African Party is growing, a! 
even the Nationalists admit that the outlook for Genet 
Smuts is not quite so hopeless as they expected. 
* * * % 

The Aga Khan, the spiritual head of millions of Indian 
Moslems, has offered a note of warning to the Britis! 
electorate in an interesting article which appeared 


his 
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into a virtually independent nation and that the term 
Hiis Britannic Majesty and the British flag were to be 


He warns the British people 





See 
- Sunday Express. 















] 

see th srils of a policy of drift in India. the 
Pening fH aoainst the pert” ee ak age : Be ta . 

vperal tenor of the article is very similar io that of the interpreted In no narrow sense. If our conception 
Px: writer which appeared in the Spectator five or SIX weeks | of . world Commonwealth is to endure, each section 
Mt wo, The Aga Khan believes that the main obstacle | must be subordinate to the Commonwealth as a W hole ; 
ncen to better relations between our two countries is the | just as the States of the American union are subordinate 
tye widespread impression that India has a step-motherly to the Federal authority, but there is no question of 
2 Cae ernment in London from which her interests get | Great Britain occupying a dominant position. 
wed ip ful play only when there are no other interests nearer | * * 
83 Ron Lene for the authorities in Whitchall to consider. | Jn the British Commonwealth of to-day, Canada, 
ng fas HE Certainty the scanty attendance at the Indian debate | Australia, South Africa, Great Britain and Ireland are 
i be ‘ the House of Commons last week was scandalous all equals. But when it’ comes to the question of 
lookin HE and justifies the aspersions made concerning the British | external relations which are in a process of evolution 
ith hi lack of interest in Indian affairs. | it is not possible to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
5 circle * * . * as is evident from a perusal of the debates in the Ottawa 
he ¢ One of the loudest complaints in India, states the | Parliament. Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime 
‘rom [Aga Khan, is that while the Indian taxpayer has to | Minister, in the debate on the peace treaty with 





provide the necessary funds for the maintenance ol the | Turkey, pointed out that Canada had different treatment 
at Lausanne from that at the Conferences at Versailles 





mrrison, he has no say in deciding what its strength 
shall be, and he emphasizes the point that the strength | and Washington, where she had direct representation, 
of the Indian garrison and its composition are related | and consequently she reserved her right to concur in 
to the requirements of the Empire as a whole rather | the agreement. But according to the British Foreign 
The Aga Khan also | Secretary, all the Dominions, including Canada, were 
asked if they consented to be represented by Lord 





than to India’s specific needs. 
believes that one of the most s¢ nsible things this country 







Prin wuld do would be to strengthen the powers of the | Curzon and Sir Horace Rumbold, the Imperial repre- 

*Clating Viceroy. That there is too much Downing Strect | sentatives. The official minutes of the Imperial Con- 

Ln by a 7 ire | ‘ ‘ . ~ 
dictation seems to be the chief lesson he desires to drive | ference state that “the Conference recorded its satis- 





faction at the conclusion of peace between the Allies 
| and Turkey,” and on the authority of Mr. Mackenzie 
| King himself it was admitted that Canada did not 
| desire separate representation, 

| * * a * 

| In other words, to quote Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
‘Canada was represented by Lord Curzon at Lausanne 
crats and do-nothingites and the men with sympathy | with her full knowledge and consent.” To the ordinary 
and understanding. The future alone can decide which | mortal the situation would appear then to be as follows. 
| Canada was asked whether she cared to send a repre- 
| 


home. The present would seem to be one of those 
psychological moments in human affairs when this 
country has a great chance of showing the reality of 
her desire to help the Indian people along the path 
towards self-government, an opportunity similar to 
that which we missed in dealing with Ireland five years 
avo. The battle over India will be between the bureau- 







«- 







will win. 





* * * * . . . 
sentative to Lausanne to look after her interests; she 


The likelihood of Wrangel Island ever becoming | said “No”; she was then asked whether she was 
officially recognized as a portion of the British Empire | satisfied to be represented by the British Empire repre- 
has become more remote as a result of the statement of sentatives, to which she replied “ Yes.” At the 
Mr. Stewart, the Minister of the Interior in the Canadian | Imperial Conference her representative concurred in 




























the 
ntain Government, who said that Canada made no claim | the Conference’s satisfaction at the conclusion of peace, 
nera to sovereignty over Wrangel Island. Mr. Stefansson, | and yet after all this Mr. Mackenzie King refused to 
ther the Arctic explorer, when he was over here last year, | recommend ratification of the Treaty to his Parliament. 
rt was anxious that Great Britain should substantiate | With the best will in the world I fail to understand Mr. 
rdes her claim, but in view of the Canadian Government’s | King’s position, and apparently I am not alone in this 
t} attitude it is hardly likely that the British Government | matter, for the Montreal Star asks “Is Canada at war 
ry will move in the matter. Claims for the island have with Turkey ? ” 
also been made by the United States Government and ° 
hy Soviet Russia. 
* 
ita | et ot ee | THE THEATRE. 
’ Small wonder that foreigners do not understand the | 
“i iiter-relationship of the British Empire and the exact | ——ae 
01 is of the various parts, for the British Common- “SHABBETHAI ZEBI » AT THE 
a wealth is in a state of flux and our own minds are | NEW SCALA. 
t somewhat hazy on the subject. Interesting debates | __ Pe » Foe al 
i been taking place both at Ottawa and in Dublin | Fue Yiddish Art Shestes thems 2 a Lienalien — er aos 
tin Wile etbieol implication ait Biceiabies atiinn, ih Tes here last we« k with ® drams in the good old sty le. bs re 
Dail Eireann speakers have been anxious to prove poieanes Seg a beieseneg plait 18064 eS re ms 
oii ‘es the uninitiated, and, reading it, one seemed once aguin to b 
a that there was nothing derogatory in the term} pynning anxiously through the synopsis in a Covent Garden 
he! “Dominion,” and the Irish Attorney-General pointed Grand Opera programme of Boris Godounov, Ive e Terril 
hij out that it was derived originally from the psalms of | or one of those crowded and eventful Italian operas based on 
his David from the phrase “ Dominion from sea to sea.” | the invaluable Sardou. The play, whose title is the nar 
the Certainly thi knowl dgve of some of the members of the | of its hero, ts called Shabbe th tt Zebi in the pr ne _ Nh 
and Irish Pari iment concerning the working of the British Zevi in the synopsis, and Sab! tal 2 in the th itre list tl 
“ Commonwealth ; ] cr —-_ { er Camo) | Limes, and the author ts J. Khulavsky in the synopsis, a 
= ake uth is elementary, for the Attorney-General J. Julawsky in the programme; so that we begin with 
to point out that the Dominion of Canada was not | oortain sense of varicty. 
a Dominio f Britain! Professor Magennis was quite It is the story of a Jew of Smyrna who proclaimed hims« 
lia right whet | pointed out that during the past ten Messinh during th event nth ntut \\ 1 
tish us Canada had developed from a Colonial status | imprisuned in the cast at Adrianople by 1t 5 





pened 
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Turkey, but he is allowed an unusually large measure of 
freedom. His wife, with whom, in consideration of his high 
calling, he is on merely piatonic terms, is with him, and 
delegations of Jews from many lands visit him and quarrel 
about him or hail him as their redeemer. At the end of the 
first act a messenger summons him into the presence of the 
Sultan. 

In the second act we discover the Sultan Mohammed IV. 
reclining in the midst of his court. The dresses, divan, and 


. . ' 
canopy are gorgeous, the daylight aries from golden to the | 


richest rose colour, and beautiful, scantily clad ladies sit on 
the floor and sway their bodies and arms in the true indispen- 
sable fashion. In short, everything is very Eastern. 
Sultan is a fierce, capricious, nervous little man in violent 
contrast to Sabbati, who appears before him, quiet, dignified 
and superbly robed and crowned and followed by a great 
noisy retinue of Jews. He so impresses the Sultan that he 
agrees to yield up his crown if Sabbati will prove himseif the 
true Messiah by allowing three poisoned arrows to be shot at 
his naked breast. Unfortunately, just as the test is about 
to be applied, a horrible change occurs in the lighting ; lurid 
clouds stream across the sky, and an appalling thunderstorm 
puts an end to the act and postpones the ordeal till to-morrow. 


In the third act Sabbati is found preparing himself by prayer | 


and flagellation for the morrow. He scourges himself so 


furiously that his wife hears and, rushing in, snatches the | 


scourge from him, and he sinks exhausted into her arms. 
Thus he passes the night. In the morning he awakes to the 


fourth act, horrified at his fall into mere uxorious mortality. | 
. . . | 
Obviously he is not meant to be a Messiah, and when he 


appears again before the Sultan he flings off his robe and 
crown and denounces himself as an impostor ; but to save the 
honour and dignity of the Jewish religion he deciares his 
conversion to Mohammedanism. His wife is delighted to 
exchange a Messiah for a husband, but the emotional strain 


of his renunciation and self-sacrifice has been too much for | 


Sabbati, who falls dying to the ground in a welter of darkness 
and limelight. 

It is, of course, difficult to do justice to a play in an unknown 
tongue. 
the stage, but the impression produced by the play is that 
for its author * situation and the spectacular come before 
emotion and veracity. Sabbati, though acted with dignity 
and a certain fanatical intensity by Mr. Maurice Swartz, 
never becomes quite human. He is a creature of the theatre, 
and his intensity is that of the stage rather than of the soul. 
Ilis wife, Sarah, too, is always the operatic prima donna for 
whom, no matter what the occasion, white satin is de 
rigueur. By far the most convincing character in the play is 
the Sultan ; in it Mr. Mark Schweid gave a subtle and memor- 
able study of a weak, violent and capricious neurotic. It 
was a fine piece of acting. 

The crowd, simple, fanatic, noisy and highly emotional, is 


extremely well done, MAktin ARMSTRONG 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 
WEMBLEY. 

I—EXTERIORS OF THE BUILDINGS. 
Exi,irions engender either enthusiasm or headache. Queen 
Vietoria poured out her feelings about the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 in a very delirium of ecstasy, and all who have con- 
tributed either directly, or indirectly, to the making of this 
year’s Great Exhibition—and such will include quite a large 
section of the population—will be able, up to a certain point, 
to sympathize with her. In fact, everyone who likes what is 
wonderful, strange or gay will enjoy Wembley. The other 
people had better not co: they will only get a headache. 

This Exhibition is, architecturally speaking, not like any 
we have hitherto scen in this country. The usual Exhibition 


style, consisting of terrifie exuberance of form realized in | 


dazzling white plaster is not found, except perhaps in the 
Cansdian National Railways building. 
frankly 


I am not, of course, 
but only of those 
The Palaces of Industry, 


speaking of exotic 


buildings, 


inspired by European traditions. 


The | 


The story, as will be seen, has fine possibilities for | 


—————— 
Engineering and Art, the British Government Peet 
the Stadium are all built of concrete, unplaste 
painted. They are all designed in a simple monume 
manner, with strong emphasis on the horizontal lines, — 
are all impressive, and the British Government Pa mi 
attains a dignity which does credit not only to the designe 
but to concrete as a material. In fact it may wel] ye 
| this Exhibition will popularize the use of concrete {or . 
| expensive permanent work to the great gain of our Suburbs g 
The vast Australian and Canadian buildings are both ix 
a “nco-Grec” style, plastered end painted, the former ‘ 
| pale grey and the latter buff. The Australian building js the 
more successful of the two, but all the delicate oramen 
| lavished on both buildings cces net make them look ThGte 
| imposing than the plain conerete palaces the other side of 
| the lake. The South African Pavilion, based on the ol 
} Cape houses, with steep pantiled icof and Dutch gables. ‘ 
charming. All the details of the joinery, Ccors, windoys 
and shutters are beautifully finished and designed, Her 
| we have an instance of a traditional domestic style meg 
successfully used for an Exhibition building. The same 
| may be said of the West Indies and British Guiana building 
| which has a delightful clock-tower crowned by a ship. The 
chief feature of the little Malta building is a copy of a gra 
| Baroque Gate at Valetta, but the reduction in size and jx 
execution in café-au-lait coloured plaster have rather cari. 
| catured the original. The small Bermuda house entirely 
| white-washed, roof and all, should be noticed. ; 
Of the buildings in exotic styles the most important j; 
naturally the Indian. ‘This rises picturesquely at the end 
of the lake. But, somehow, the smaller Burmese and Hong 
Kong Pavilions are more attractive. On the former ther 
are little bells which tinkle, and it all seems unreal and unsy) 
stantial as the ‘‘ airy fabrie of a vision.” One can understand 
that, if the old Moulmein Pageda Icoks at all like this, th 
charms of the Burma girl who sits by it must be heightened 
by such surroundings. ‘Ihe Ifong Kong Pavilion is sturdy 
|and Chinese with its green roof and red woodwork. The 
| West African and East African buildings are both mor 
Oriental in feeling than thcse of us who have not travelled 
in those parts of the world would have expected. 
| The Times Pavilion occupies a very prominent position 
| on the main axis of the Exhibition. It is a charming building 
| with a pretty little clock tower. In the same quiet manner 
is the Christian Science building, which has practieally m 
ornament except a blue band which tuns round it and gives 
it distinction. The “ Concrete Utilities Bureau ” 
successful building in plain conerete enriched with sculpture 
in low relief. The concrete bridges and the small concrete 
drinking fountains should also be noticed. The friezes ove 
the Lyons Cafés, one depicting the bottom of a very tropical 
' sea, another a Persian hunting scene and a third some archait 


Vilion and 
Ted and yp. 


Vilion 





is a most 


| Greeks and their animals, are brilliantly successful and 
exhilarating. Near one of them stands a little old half 


| timbered manor-house. It is like pitting your old grandmotha 
| against Mile. Lenglen on the latter's own ground. 
GERALD WELLESLEY, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—<—> —__ 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


[To the Editor of the Spvc7rsror.} 
Sir,—In a recent letter to the Spectator, a gentleman writing 
from California offers the view that Americans devote ver) 
| little time to considering the plight of Great Britain in its 
| relations with other nations of the world, and, likewise, that 
| very little sentiment is wasted by Americans in considering 
i the British Isles as the nucleus for a bond of union of thi 
| English-speaking peoples. The American nation is a cistine 
| nation. Nations probably do not fall down in ad yration Ol 
other nations, but keep their adoration for themselves. At 
| the same time, looking out over the world, the Americal 
nation certainly looks toward Great Britain and its Dominions 
with greater interest and actual knowledge than to any other 
people. It could not be otherwise. It was British fighting 
British when the American feli away. Those who 
possibly could have averted that conflict have been as severely 
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ith by English historians as by Americans. America 


alt W ; 
in English in tongue. It has no other spoken or written 
ast . lish is spoken more evenly in Portland, Maine, 


eat 
ety wool cities more than three thousand miles 

art. than is the difference in speech and dialect between 
-. snd York. With their piled-up histories and literature 
Me is Ragiieh. how could Americans possibly look toward 

s ther region of the world with the interest they do toward 
, itish ‘Isles ? The English reviews and the Spectator 
ee in every principal club, from Boston to San Fran- 


ean be found i , 
The cables from London are carrying news almost 


The American 
speaking conservatively, probably one thousand 
word going from this side to the British press. 
When an American goes to London, he is certain to journey to 
Stratford-on-Avon and to Oxford and Cambr die. He dines 
gain with Dr. Johnson at the ‘Cheshire Cheese,’ and locates 
the hotel from which Mr. Pickwick started out upon his 
He may even journey to Shrewsbury 
to be reminded of Falstaff. If Shakespeare is more nobly 
enshrined in Britain than in America, he is weil cared for. 
Charles Lamb is probably better locked after in beautiful 
typography from the American press than by any English 
copies of Dickens, Thackeray and Burns 
of the national quests. The outdcor sports 


janguage- 
and Portland, 


mas 


cisco. . 
one way. and that way is westward. 
wholly one W®) i 


press prints, 


words to one 


nemorable journey. 


imprint. First 


constitute one 


are the English games, by and large, though Britain should | 


her game of round ball. The California correspon- 


improve : nee: 
America could not be disinterested 


dent, really, is in error. 
in Britain if she tried. 

In a conversation, some years ago, with Mr. Moberly Bell, 
then Manager of the Times, the latter said, speaking to his 
American visitor, that he did not know, until he had come to 
his twenty-first birthday, there had been a row, when the 
American colonies had separated and had taken up life by 
themselves. He knew that the colonies had separated, but did 
not know there had been a row about it. There is nothing to be 
critical about in this, but it is to be feared that America knows 
Britain much better than Britain knows America, and for that 
matter, knows all Europe better than Europe knows America. 
It extends down through all the gencrations of American life. 
In the seventh generation of Americans, whether of pure English 
blood, which is most unlikely, or whether British, blended 
with other European races, the outcome is the same. Shakes- 
peare alone has mortised the English-speaking peoples around 
the globe far beyond his great vision, and America leads all 
the rest in population as an English-speaking people, and is 
compelled, willy-nilly, to be an English-speaking and English- 
thinking race. No other people on the globe is more thor- 
oughly composite ; whether on the Atlantic or Pacific side of 
the country, the speech is almost identical and without dialect. 
This is also true from the Canadian line to the Mexican line, 
The school recitations are Milton, Shakespeare, Dryden, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, Shelley, Byron, Kipling, Brown- 
ing, toname afew. There are Shakespeare clubs and Browning 
clubs. Reading club lists are almost wholly English through- 
out, whether of British or American authorship. The second 
generation of continental peoples are American, and absorb 
English literature almost wholly. As a rule, they resent 
of familiarity with continental tongues. The 
German newspaper has always Jed a precarious existence 
despite the large Germanic percentage of the total population. 
The German papers die out with the passing of the first 
generation of subscribers. It is computed that one-half the 
Croatian nation concentrated in Chicago. Those 
remain in Croatia cling to their language and their ancient 
poetry. Not so in America. The second generation read 
American newspapers and declaim the accepted masterpieces 
of American and English orators. There is only one outcome 
to ali this. It is familiarity with Magna Charta, Polonius’ 
advice to his son, Milton’s L’ Allegro, down to Macaulay and 
Carlyle. It is not correct to say that America does not know 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

It can also be said, with some confidence, that America 
knew her own mind when she rejected Mr. Wilson's effort to 
make her a member of the League of Nations. Europe had 
majority of the Unite States Senate 
notified the world, under their own signatures, that the Senate 
would not approve the treaty in the form announced, if it was 
signed in her behalf. Americans at least believe they know 
the history of Europe well enough not to be drawn into her 


suggestion 


is who 


fair notice when a 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


he 


boundary, and seemingly endless nationalistic disputes. 
Greek episode, the Hungarian troubles, the Ruhr adventure 
are all in line with what America definitely desires not to 
become a part of, nor to take a mandate for the Armenians. 
If Amcrica is young, and cannot visualize Europe, she possibly 
has a more definite understanding about Europe as a whole 
than she is credited with. The fact that Great Britain head 
been drawn into the Great War, and that Canada on the north, 
and Australia and New Zealand on the far west and south, 
were fighting out what they deemed a great issue, had an 
overpowering effect upon the impulse which forced America 
into the War. 

Granting that America has Europe photcgraphed daily, in 
thousands of words by cable, which reach to every city in the 
republic, the reading public of America has to know what is 
going on in Europe, and especially in the British Isles. The 
American traveller does not get the same response when he 
reaches London, and practically no response at all in Paris, 
Rome, and Budapest. It is gratifying, therefore, to find in 
the Spectator such an intelligent and synipathetic grasp cf 
things as they are on this side of the water. In an American 
mining-camp in Mexico, to which the Spectator had found its 
way two years ago, was the most comprehensive critique of 
the life of James K. Polk, one of the early Presidents of the 
Republic, which has yet appeared in any publication, America 
included. It is a sample of the things which the Speciater 
is constantly doing, and which makes Americans who have 
followed its columns realize that one at least of the great 
journals of the world dees not quite believe that Americans 
fail to visualize Europe, nor that they do not have a knowledge 
and affection for the islands, from which have come their 
language, their laws, their conception of literature, and to a 
large extent their religious forms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES SANFORD DIEHL. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


GERMANY AND BLACK TROOPS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—I do not know what depth of pigmentation Mrs. le Blond 
demands in coloured soldiers before she will allow them to be 
referred to as ** black troops,’ but to the average Englishman 
her statement that “* the Jast of these troops left in November, 
1921,” is entirely misleading. It is possible that the last 
regiment composed solely of coal black negroes left at that 


| date—I cannot say—but it is quite certain that French troops 
of every shade from café au lait to café noir go to 


| 





make up the French Army of the Rhine. The pretty little 
University town of Bonn, only three-quarters of an hour 
from Cologne, is full of gentlemen in French uniform who have 
been conscripted from the towns and villages of Northern 
Africa, some of whom are as dark as any nigger. Moroccans 
and Algerians are in every occupied village and town of the 
Rhineland and the Palatinate, and barbaric looking Spahis 
lord it over the inhabitants of the Trier district. Up to a 
few months ago, the guard over the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
on which Great Britain is still represented, 
vas furnished 


High Commission 
though perhaps “‘ 
by coal black negroes, the descendants of slaves of St. Pierre 
and Martinique. These simple creatures had divided the 
inhabitants of the world into two classes : Frenchmen (white 
and black), who were “ bons” and Germans, 

* méchants,” and were highly delighted to learn from 
Kinglishman of the existence of a third category, the British 
whom they decided must be not wholly “ bons” and rot 
wholly ‘* méchants.” 

The only area in which yellow, brown and 
—blackish natives are not armed and sect in authority over 
white men is the Ruhr: a mixed black and white regiment 
did appear there for a short time, but was quickly withdrawn. 
As to the effect of coloured troops, German propaganda at 
one period foolishly exaggerated the number of sexual crimes 
committed by them. These were in any case bad enough, 
as is inevitable when native levies are torn away from their 
womenfolk and foreed to live under unnatural conditicns. 


not so as you'd notice it” 


who were 


an 


shall we say ? 


Generally the coloured soldiers are peaceable in demeancur 
and are pitied rather than hated by the Rhineland peasants, 
until some terrible incident brings home to them that the 
men, simple and childlike though they be, are still savag: 
The mere sight of them armed with rifle and bayonet, with 
authority to turn white men into the gutter who approach 
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too near their posts, and the spectacle of a dusky soldicr 
examining passports—frequently upside down, for he can 
often read them as well that way as any other—is repulsive 
to any Britisher: the feclings which these things arouse in 
Germans thus subjected to the authority of coloured troops 
can be imagined. May I suggest that the Friends of France 
could not show true friendship better than by urging on France 
the necessity of putting an end to the degrading spectacle 
of coloured garrisons impesed on a highly civilized, though 
defeated, white race which every tourist can sce in Rhineland 
to-day ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 
A Bauirisa ResipENT IN RHINELAND. 

P.S.—It would be interesting to learn from the British 
Iligh Commissioner the opinion of those members of his 
staff who in recent months have been chased through the 


streets of Coblenz at night by armed coloured soldiers of 


the statement that the last black troops left Rhineland in 
November, 1921. It is possible also that the British Consul- 
General in Cologne might be able to furnish interesting 
information as to the experience of British residents in Bonn, 
Godesberg and Mehlen, some of whom had extremely un- 
pleasant encounters with French coloured troops only last 
summer. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The denial, by the Secretary of the Friends of France, 
that any black troops are stationed in the Rhine and Ruhr 
areas was based upon the letter, which I enclose, from the 
Inspector-General of French Artillery. This letter, as you 
will see, states that all the Senegalese were withdrawn in April, 
1920, and all the Malgaches in November, 1921. 

Now, personally, I do not see why black troops should not 
be used to garrison the occupied areas; in any case, the 
English are the last who should raise objections, as they have 
employed coloured soldiers in all their campaigns, even in 
the Boer War, as was admitted by Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons. With reference to Mr. Sprigge’s allusiens to 
the crime of rape, may I be permitted to make two observa- 
tions ? Firstly, very few people believe that rape is possible ; 
secondly, having had many opportunities of observing 
negroes in Africa, the West Indices, the United States and 
Central America, I have come to the eonclusion that negroes 
ure not attracted by white women; indeed, I am quite sure 
that negroes in their native state in Africa—such as the 
Senegalese and Malgaches, from which the French coloured 
troops are recruited—are repelled by white women.—I am, 
Sir, &e., IlervEY DE MonTMORENCY. 

[The letter from General Maurin which Major de Mont- 


morency enclosed certainly states that the Senegalese were | 


withdrawn in April, 1920, and the Malgaches in November, |, ,. ; ait 
oo , li | ef light and shade which makes our London buildings so 


1921.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE SMOKE OF SHEFFIELD. 
[To the Ediler of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Owing to topographical compulsion the only transport way 
through Sheffield is the valley of the Don, which is from 100 
to 150 feet above sea level. Consequently all the large works 
have been constructed along that valley where also the 
raibway track is laid. Though this is apt to give an unfavour- 
able impression to passers by, this localization of industrial 


pollution is not without advantage to the city. That there | 


' 


in the city boundaries, in five equal years, may be worth 
consideration in arriving at the true value of a civie sense, 
Average Yearly Sunshine. 
Hours Height District. 
in feet 
Attercliffe.. 956 .. 150 .. Industrial 
High Hazels 1264 .. 800 .. Industrial & Resig 
Weston Park 1297 .. 450 .. Residential 
Lodge Moor 1264 .. 950 .. Rural 
Iligh Hazels in the east, immediatcly above the Don Valley 
gets 30 per cent. more sunshine than Attercliffe, which jg 150 
feet below it, indicating that the smeke canopy does not tise 
very high; while the remarkably equal distribution of 
sunshine in the other three districts at such differing heights 
shows that the sun’s rays are not seriously dimmed by habj. 
tations. The fact that Weston Park, in a well-populateg 
centre, at 450 feet, gets more sunshine than Lodge Moor, 
at 950 fect, in an agricultural and moorland district, testifies 
to the general purity of the air outside the restricted polluted 
area which railway travellers necessarily traverse on thei 
journey passing Sheflicld. 

To take a wider comparison, the Registrar-General’s mor. 
tality returns prove that Sheflield is one of the healthiest 
cities of the Kingdom, while meteorological records establish 
the fact that it gets more bright sunshine than other great 
manufacturing centres, and its sunshine record excels many 
residential towns.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Wowanrru, 

Sheffield. 


LEEDS BUILDINGS AND SMOKE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The article, ** Through the Smoke,” by Mrs. Williams. 
Ellis, was remarkable for its restraint and sympathy in 
dealing with this matter. Mr. Bernard Shaw was more 
caustic in his criticisms of Leeds. He saw only the grime 
on the buildings, and not the evident signs of a city gradually 
realizing the need of visual beauty. It should be pointed 
out, however, that Leeds owes its black appearance, not so 
much to its smoky atmosphere, for this I do not think is 
worse than London, but to the thick scoty deposit with which 
mest of its principal buildings are coated. ‘The General 
Post Office in City Square, just outside the Midland Railway 
Station, is a glaring example. This building, as well as nearly 
all the chief public edifices in Leeds, such as the Town Hall, 
Royal Exchange, Corn Exchange, &e., is built of a local 
sandstone, pleasing in colour when new, but which sucks in 
grime as a sponge sucks in water. Had these buildings been 
constructed of Portland Stone, Leeds would have shown a 
very different aspect, for the few facades created out of this 
material present the same charming weathered appearance 


ential 


attractive. 

Portland stone, however, is in most cases prohibitive in 
Northern areas, due to the high cost of transport, but it is 
interesting to notice that some of the more advanced architects 
are now employing an imitation Portland stone, made from 
white cement, which produces a result practically indis- 
tinguishable from the real Portland stone. Whiat is more 
important still, it seems to weather like Portiand stone, 
and eventually produces that delightful black-and-white 
effect which is such a joy to all lovers of the beautiful. This 





matcrial has been adopted on the Adam Street front of the 


ry 2 . . . ' ww Tivoli Pic . »j » Strs ‘ j ll be imter- 
is a smoke canopy there of varying density cannot be denied, | "’ swam Fituve Seewee fe the Steen, arn a oe 
| esting to observe how it stands the test of time. ‘The finest 


but the fact that the hills rise steeply from the valley gives 


. eae . . ’ " | | ith Ave Slo » o me © ; , ?rror } wove;r 
casy opportunity to the citizens to get outside it. Sheffield | Puilding ever designed becomes a thing of horror when c gone 
is a city of hills, its highest point being 1426 feet above sea | With sooty grime, and it is a matter for astonishment thet 


level, and about five miles west of the lowest peint of the Don 
Valley, thus ensuring an exceptional diversity of domestic 
environment. Tests have been made in conjunction with 


architects do not pay more attention to the mediums in which 
their ideas are to be perpetuated. 
We, who spend most of our lives in Leeds, hope to see our 


: : gs ° leitu eve * ro sree ff i re , «ee » An ‘Tas 
the scheme of Dr. J. S. Gwens to ascertain the impurities in | City eventually emerge from its sooty sandston and tert 


various parts of the city, with very interesting results, too | 
technical to elaborate in this brief letter. In regard to sun- 
light, however, some figures may be informative, and perhaps 
illuminating, Campbell-Stokes recorders having been fixed 
at various selected sites to test the whole city. Attercliffe, 
in the mdustrial area of the Don Vailey, has the lowest record, 
owing entirely to the smoke and dirt arising from the great 
works. 





The following table giving the average annual amount of 





bright sunshine thus registered at tour different places, all 


cotta ugliness, and I firmly believe that a strong desire lor 
ithe visual arts is fast making itseif manifest amongst a people 
whose love of things beautiful has so far been confined to 
music, literature, and the drama.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Neville Street, Leeds. J. D. Murray. 


THE DAWES REPORT. 


{To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin.—The one outstanding defect—and it is, I fear, a cru ial 
defect—in the Dawes proposal is the absence of the human 
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yr—the element of hope. The collation of facts seems to 
= und, and the finding thereon correct, but the perspective 
be ron on. No smoothly working settlement can be devised 
oe ut the fixation of the total sum to be exacted. I know 
ep ae Comn had no authority to tackle that phass 
Iy consultative. 


wuld have 


ittec 
but. then. its whole mission was in the 
gnalysis mer 
and feasible an 
have at once mac 


unt w« been suflicient, and 


2s a basis for 


nt. Nor 


il compre- 





would | tive measure which was rejected ; 


| 


hensive and final adjustme could such a casual 

ens t z fe P = ‘ 
mmendation have been either ill-advised or improper ; 

TECULAES ; ‘ A . eas 
more, Or rather much less, than the inclusion of the milt- | 


nk 
tary features. : 

Germany may accept the report, and I am dispo ed to 
think that under pressure of world-wide public opinion she 
will accept. But 1 feel that the settlement will 
prove only temporary, 
pia the world’s confidence in Germany is sure to break down 
under the pre iriousness of the ultimate outcome. On the 
ther hand, with the total once definitely fixed, Gennany 
might be spurred, not only to do as required, but to out- 


confident 


distance all expectat ions. 
Report is almost perfect. What is needed now is to endow it 
with human motive power. And this could be brought about 
py a Conference of all the concerned Powers, with the object 
of determining the total reparation amount, at which Confer- 
ence Germany should be given a chance to be heard—not 
in the Lloyd George bluff fashion of * take it or leave it” 
but ina fair and humane manner. Once the total is fixed, 
the rest would work itsclf owt with more than automatic 
precision. All will then go forward with a will. 
there is a will is there notably a way. 
proposes to free Germany’s hand, It behoves the masters 
Let it at last be a thorough 
GABRIEL WELLS. 


now to free Germany's soul. 

job—I am, Sir, &e., 

489 Fifth Avene, 
April 10th. 


New York. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 
|To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
Sir Some of your correspondents have been affirming the 
mediaeval doctrine that the sexual relation in married life is 
only justifiable when there is the distinct intention to produce 
offspring. It is strange that no one has thought of pointing 
out that the Church of England has a very clear and definite 
statement of her doctrine of marriage in which this mediaeval 
The words of this 
our ears, 


rule is set aside and implicitly disowned. 
statement are so frank that they are apt to offend 
and in consequence they are often omitted from the marriage 
But 

questioned. In the 


service. their meaning, authority and importance can 
hardly be 


the Form of Solemnization of 


introductory exhortation in 


Matrimony the “ causes for 


as both Germany's own self-confidence | 


| 
| 


; yet fully representative of the Church of England ; 


| 


As a piece of machinery the Dawes 


Only where 
The Dawes Committee | 


} un excellent example of how not to do it. 


which matrimony was ordained” are defined. These causes 
are said to be thre (1) For the procreation of children ; | 
(2) for a remedy against sin (3) for the mutual society, help 


and comfort, that the one ought to have of the other. 
Any cne of 


in marriag 


sexual relationship 


St. 


thes: causes justilics the 
The see 
in 1 Corinthians vir. 9. 


mad is, of course, based on Paul's 


rule as given 


the broad human fact that men and women are so constituted 


that, when united in marriage, their affection must inevitably 


express itself in the natural way, and that this physical 
relations! ip helps to draw them together and to augment 
their love. The Church, in fact, has sect its seal upon the 


truth of nature 


proper expre ssion of 


that the physical relationship is the 
Could there be any 


great 
married love. 
clearer proof of the wis 
minds of the great scholars and thinkers who shaped our 
Prayer-b ok ? I am. Sir Xe., 

TuxOLOGIAN. 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION: THE BISHOP 


The third is based on |} 


| which represent the 


° ° ° +1 
dom and the sanity which guided the | ™ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


KNOX MEMORIAL. 

[To the Editor of the Spec ravon.] 
Sin,—Memorials, as we have grown accustomed to use the | 
word since the War, are suggestive of mortality but the | 
Bishop is very much alive. His vigour recalls the days 


missions on the sands at Blackpool, and the 


great campaign which he led in Lancashire, and carried to 


of his erent 





lithe Reform of our Slaughterhouses, will engag 


London, on behalf of Christian education. Now he wields 
the sword—or waves the banner—which Sir William Harcourt 
wielded (or waved) in the Times on behalf 
—of the grent mass of plain people in lay communicn who 
thank heaven that they are not eeelesiastically minded. 
The Bishop is consistent. 


aS it is assert ad 


Hic opposed the measure which 


A hint alone of a reasonable | set up the Church Assembly, and himself drafted an alterna- 


and he distrusts the 
But his want of 
seems, to those who have taken part in its deliberations from 
It is unkind t 


the evangelicals in the Assembly as ** pliable,” nor 


Assembly as it now exists. confidence 
» stivematize 


does it 
And certainly the majority of the 


the beginning, to be exaggerated. 


fit the facts as known. 
clergy would, on various grounds, deny the justice of applying 
to them the title ef Hieh Church. not 
but 
it is the most representative body that we have or have 
had for centuries; and the franchise on which 
a very broad one, namely, a declaration on the part of 
electors that they are [baptized] “* members of the Church 
of England.” Let us the 
not prejudge it until the result of its labours is before u 


The Assembly is 


it rests is 


give Assembly a chance, and 
This is the English way, whether in national or ecclesiastical 
policy. 

As broader and more generous views prevail. the rights 
tend to be Bishop Knox's 
Memorialists number 80,000 communicants, and may number 
when the list finally closes twice that number. If it reaches, by 
vigorous propaganda, 200,000, it will then represent one-tenth 
of the communicants of the Church of England. This should 
not justify Parliament in rejecting a composition of our 
difficulties which is attainable ; and if the rights of minorities 
are treated with Ephraim need not 
Judah, not Judah vex Ephraim.—I am, Sir, &e 

G. L. Ricuarpson 
(fon. Canon, Member of the National Assembly) 
Uppingham Rectory, Rutland. 


A REMEDY FOR BLACKMAIL. 
[Zo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Your correspondent, Mr. Farquhar, appears to furnish 
It is fairly evident 
trials would diminish the 
the cost of substituting for 


of minorities safeguarded. 


consideration envy 


9 


SiR, 


hushed-up 
but at 
the abuse it was intended to remove another abuse equally 
bad. One immedi:te cffeet to transfer the 
at present vested in the ses to the police. In 
this country the police 


that and 


number of blackmaile1 


floggings 


would be power 


criminal clas 
ndministration is justly credited with 
standard of probity, but even here instances are not 
Investigation 


a high 


unknown of zealous officials of the Criminal 


Department, with an eye it may be to future advancement, 
especially those 


‘ 
the be st 


manufacturing evidence against individuals, 


whose past will not bear inspection. The Law at 
. ] ] 
is a clumsy and creaking piece of machinery, not to be invoked 


at the earliest and every opportunity, but to be re 
} 


ary evil when all other methods have 


morum does the 


sorted to 


only as a failed. 


Neither as an art critic nor as a censor 


policeman particularly excel. 
The most lucrative part of the blackmailer’s business lies 
in the exploitation of certain sexual offences, in 


which it difficult to draw the line between 


or is not permissible. If the operations of 


some ol 
is very what is 
the Law were 
the 


two functions 


limited to the protection of the young and adolescent, 
ol pubiic decency, 


that is required of it, then in 


the maintenance 


utmost 


and to 





nearly all the cases that are deserving ¢ f consideration 
the ground would be cut from the blackmailer’s feet. If, 
moreover, public ¢ pini n were to bring a sane and balance 
judgment to subtle and difficult problems of ‘xual morality 
instead of manifesting itself in frantic and hysterical outburst 


should probably soon witness th 


sure and steady extinction of the blackmuiler’ 
Mr. George Ives in his great work The History of our Penal 
"ie 


Methods has indicated the lines which legislation should 


of moral indignation, we 


s activities. 


alone 


proceed, and perhaps some day, when time can be spared 
from the game of party politics, the overhauling of our 
criminal code, with other matters of equal urgency such as 


the attention 
of our Legislators.—I am, Sir, &e., S. CAMERON, 


Hampden Club, N.W. 14. 
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AN AKALI MIRACLE. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 


Sin,—The following instance of the origin of a legend or 
In the official 
account of the shooting at the Sikh-Jatha last February, 
nt Jaito, reference was made to a leader on horseback who 
Now, this rider has 
never been identified, and no Sikh can ride beside the Guru 


miraculous appearance may interest many. 


kept shouting out orders to the Sikhs. 


Granth Sahib, because no Sikh may be seated on a level 
higher than the Holy Book. Ergo, no Sikh did ride. Ergo 


again, the rider was Guru Govind Singh, so multitudes of 
herefore all attempts to shcot the rider 
This incident has served to make thousands of Sikhs 
believe in the purity of their cause, seeing that the Guru 
And no | 
amount of propaganda will counteract the cffect of this 
which has done more for the Akali cause than 


Sikhs believe. 
failed. 


has given a special Darshan to encourage them, 


* miracle ” 
any amount of supposed “ Bolshevist ” sympathy.—I am, 


Sir, &e., G. A. W. 


THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 


S1r,—I have always wondered why in many parishes in England 


the congregation do not repeat the General Thanksgiving 


(* Almighty God, Father of all mercies ’’) after the clergyman. 


It is such a beautiful prayer, and in Ireland I think it is always 
repeated by the whole of the congregation, and being called 


venture to consider that the 
I wonder why they do 


a General Thanksgiving, I 
congregation should always join in. 
not do so in so many churches in Engiand ? 


enlighten me, please ?—I am, Sir, &c., IrisuMan. 


ZEALAND PROFIT-SHARING 
SCHEME. 
[To the Editor of the Sprerator.] 
North of 


A NEW 


Sin,—The England papers have been taking 


note of the annuai report of a wool manufacturing enterprise, | 


that of Messrs. J. T. and J. Taylor, Ltd., of Batley. This is 
a profit-sharing concern in which the employees own more 
than half the capital and receive three-quarters of the profits. 
The annual report calls the year a disappointing and unprofit- 
able one, the worst since 1898. In spite of this, and in the 
hope that the worst of the depression is over, they are paying 
a dividend of seven and a-half per cent. Automatically and 


beeause of the profit-sharing system this means a labour | 


bonus of two and a-half per cent. on salaries and wages, and 


five per cent. to double bonus receivers (namely, those of 
not less than twenty-one years of age who have been with | 


the company at least five years and own shares equal to 
half a year’s wages). All these labour bonuses may be taken 
out in cash or shares. These facts suggest to me that those 
interested in profit-sharing may be glad to hear of a Dominion 
profit-sharing scheme. It is the invention of Mr. H. Valder, 
managing director of a butter box factery in Hfamilton, 
New Zealand. So much did Mr. Valder impress Mr. Massey 


with the value of his scheme as a preventive of industrial | 


strife that the N.Z. Prime Minister himself backed a_ Bill 
introduced into the N.Z. Parliament to enable companies 
to be formed on the Valder lines. 

The Round Table, the review which keeps its finger on the 
pulse of Dominion affairs, has declared that the remedy for 
our ills is to be found in the workers becoming capitalists. 
Mr. Valder’s interpretation of this idea is expressed by him 
in these words: “It is possible to assess approximately the 
value of capital, and we know that surplus profit (if any) is 


due entirely to the ability and energy exhibited by Labour | 


in using the inert and material thing, Capital. The scheme I 
wish to adopt is to limit the reward of capital, insure it against 
loss, and then pay the surplus to the human element in pro- 
portion to the service rendered by every individual employed 
in the This is a reversal of the present practice 
under which owners of capital are the residual legatees.” 
Mr. Valder’s scheme is, briefly, that the earnings of capital 
shall be restricted to the current bank rate, plus a 
rate” conditioned by the type of enterprise. Mr. 


business. 


Valder 


himself makes three broad classes, manufacturing companies, 
trading concerns and professional firms, and puts equally 
broadly the “risk rate at three, two and eight per cent. | 


Could you | 





——— a 
respectively. He makes, too, a further exception in the ¢ 

of the professional firm in that he would have the hen 
dividend specially allocated. In general, the labour dividend 
is distributed to the employees in proportion to their salaries 
and wages, but in the case of a professional firm he would 
“ weight ” the dividends of the professional heads of depart. 
ments, since on them depends to a much greater extent than 
in trade and commerce the profit-earning Capacity of the 
firm.—I am, Sir, &ce., | a? Pe Watson, 

26 Thurleigh Road, S.W.12. 


GROW YOUR OWN FOOD. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


_Sir,—-The wheel of our industrial fortunes has brought us 


the great majority of girls too. 


| to stop “ trade cycles’ 


; and that 
“risk | 


interesting one ? 


| down into the trough ef unemployment again; but we are 


continuing so long in it this time that thoughtful men see 
well enough palliatives will not do. The disease is entering 
into the very foundations of our society ; and unless our 
industrial civilization can be helped to pull gradually away 
into a quite new direction of development, it bids fair ty 
make an end of us. 

Very clearly, in their effort to get rid of it, our statesmen 
do not know what to do. But that is not the worst of jt 
The tragedy of the situation is that the economists have not 
been able to tell them even what to try to do. 
even know what to aim at. 
in every remedy. 


They do not 
There are practical difficulties 
But the experts have not been able to 


| say, yet, even what would be a remedy. 


Now, I would like to submit to the readers of the Spectator 
that at least this .mpasse is at an end. Ve do now see a 
remedy. And if it is once seen clearly enough, by a sufficient 


number of people, the whole battle with the problem of 


| recurrent unemployment enters on a new cra of hope. 


The remedy lies in home food production, taught in thy 
schools. 

The great majority of boys have to work with their hands ; 
Let us equip all our childret 
against the chance—their chance is three out of four—thai 
they will be of the number who have to work with their 
hands. Let every boy, by fourteen, be utterly familiar with 
how to take just the eggs, milk, fruits, vegetables and meat 
which his family consume in the year, and take them exactly 
and neatly, out of one third of an acre of ground. Let every 
girl at fourteen know at least how to dress a fowl with her 
own hands, and how to handle all the delightful variety of a 
garden-grown menu. Regionate all your history and geo- 
graphy and scienee around your school food-garden. Le 
the children But hav 


es 


study ” it as much as you please. 


first things first, and make them at least able to handk 
it, take everything out of it (approximately) that a 
family needs to eat, in just the best way, making this 


absolutely sccond nature to them so that they could do it 
all blind. 

This done, let there be the third of an acre for every working 
man who wants it. It will cost the State nothing. He will 
be able to buy the ground by instalments with what he 
ean save through making food instead of buying it. For 
seven-and-sixpence a week above what he now pays in rent 
he could own a house and a third of an acre in twenty years. 
if it were erected, with a thousand similar, in a 
* Homecroft Settlement,” within travelling distance of his 
work in the city. 

Is there a snag in this seven-and-sixpence ? I do not 
know. That is precisely what I should like any of your 
readers who are interested to think out. What I do know 
is that if there is not, the problem of unemployment has gone 
a long step forward. We do not know what to do yet. But 
we have got something, not entirely hopeless—like the attempt 
to try. And that is all our weal) 
statesmen ask for—something real to try. 

It is to be noted that the man is not supposed to make 
that seven-and-sixpence in trade. For then he is still the 
victim of the trade cycle. His market may any day fail. 
There is but one market that is his, namely, his own table; 
that never fails. 

But how much can he actually supply himself with? 
Well, that is the question. Was there ever a more enthrallingly 
Science should be mobilized to the last man 
for the solution of it. 
the remedy for unemployment is invented. 


alon 
along 
ses 


is one 


The moment this probl m is solved, 
What matters 
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= 
« suspension ”” or “short time,” what matters the jumping | or trap, to suffer again the “ agony ” ; but ll allaililt oa 
of the pound sterling, what matters even war to @ man convince even a clergyman that’ the rabbit enjoyed his sport. 
(comparatively speaking) if he is entrenched behind his own | The hare or fox who has been hunted cannot be secure from 
food supply ? : ; a second trial by spending the rest of his life underground 
But do not let it be thought that this problem is all to begin | and living on air, even at the risk of being otherwise proved 
on. Itis not. If anyone wants to see just what can be done to have suffered nothing from his first experience.—I am, 
already towards supplying a family of five with half their | Sir, &e., Joun D, Haywarp, M.D. 
food for the year round from a third of an acre of ground, The Lyceum, Liverpool. 
he will find it all set forth in delightful detail (for American 
which are practically ours) in a book recently 


»onditions, Dy a ah r x . TINGS 
published by Macmillan, entitled City Homes on Country Lanes, LATE MIGRATION OF REDW INGS. 
by William E. Smythe. [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 





“The formation of a voluntary association, with the undivided 
aim of promoting all measures which will make for the gradual 
cutting of this fatal cash-nexus between working men and their 
food, is in contemplation. And if any of your readers should 
fecl disposed to further such a movement, I should cordially 
welcome any suggestions or criticisms which they might 
care to offer to me.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


Sir,—In your issue of April 12th there is a letter from Mr. 
W. M. Crook asking for the date when Redwings leave England, 
as he thinks that their appearance in London on Mareh 17th 
is unusually late. I have looked at the Migration Reports 
of the British Ornithologists’ Club for 1910, 1911 and 1912. and 
find that the watchers at our lighthouses noted the passing 
of Redwings till nearly the end of April. In 1910 they 
passed Bardsey Light on the night of April 20th-2ist. The 
next year they were recorded from the S. Foreland on April 
12th-13th, and in 1912 the last to be seen were a few at the 
Chicken Rock Light on April 26th-27th.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. Conrnisit. 


. EET EHATIATT 
THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrarvor.] 
Sir.—I have read with much interest your recent advocacy 
f the “Referendum” system, and as the principle has been ~ — ’ 
of the “# ee ORE. pe I = ; [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
in force in this Province since 1919, I am enclosing a copy : 

. . . . r a ° i r thi , io 
of the Direct Legislation Act of British Columbia, which | 5'!8,—The correspondence you kindly published on this 
| subject has brought me another letter from a friend who 

tells me he found a dead redwing in his garden in Berkshire 
|on Mareh 26th. This does not strike me as a very late date 
for the country parts of Englund. What led me to write to 
you originally was the very late date—or so it seemed to me 


you may find an interesting addition to your literature on 
the subject. Use has been made of this Act on several 


cceasions, notably in connexion with the “ wet” or “ dry” 
question. ‘Ihe population of the Province is comparatively 
small, but on the other hand it is very progressive and is 
scettered over a very wide area (350,000 square miles) which 
increases the difficulty of taking the vote and of presenting 
the arguments for and against the question voted upon. 

I remember hearing Lord Balfour come out as an advocate | 


of the appearance of redwings in the London parks. J 
wonder if any of your readers in the Northern Countics or 
in Seotland have noticed that the redwings are very late in 
leaving this year ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. M. Crook. 


of the Referendum at a mass meeting at the Albert Hall 
in 1910, but I have not come across any statements from Devonshire Club, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 
him dealing with the subject of late. If the new Labour 
Government wish to test the feeling of the country on some “SWANS SING BEFORE THEY DIE.” 
planks of their policy they might make a beginning with | - sere 
the Nationalization of Railways and the Direet Levy !— | [To the Editor of the Srxcraror.| 
Iam, Sir, &e., G. H. Dorre tu. Sir A few years ago I came across a Latin elegiac version 
839 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, Canada. of Coleridge’s epigram : 
January 26th. ** Swans sing before they die ; *twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 





[We are much obliged to our correspondent for the | 
copy of the Act. ‘The essential clause is as follows : The Latin version, which I thought very neat, ran something 
15. (1.) Where an Act passed by the Legislature contains | jike this : 
a provision that the coming into operation of the Act shall | 


j : 4h: n P “f he * Ante canit eygnus, quam fata extrema vocarint : 
be subject to the provisions of this section, then, if no petition ha 4 19 
ATR : F ‘ ; ry 4 O si fate [Chloen 7], quam canat, ante vocent ! 

f electors is presented in accordance with the provisions of 
T 


this section, the Act shall come into operation on the nine- | I cannot remember where I saw it. Can any of your readers 


tieth day after the termination of the session at which the | give me its exact form, and the name of the translator ?— 
\ct was passed. (2.) Subject to the provisions of this section, | Tam, Sir, &e., BF. CG. Fincu. 
any electors, not less in number than twenty-five per centum | 67 Sneinton Road, Notiingham. 

f the total electors of the Provinee, may by petition, in 

Form No. 2 in the Schedule, or to the like effeet, addressed | — | rratwm.—In Mr. Massingham’s article last week on *'The 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Couneil, and filed in the office | Book of Common Prayer” the words “the nine impassioned 
of the Attorney-General within sixty days after the termina- | Anglo-Catholics behind them” should have read “ the more 


tion of the session at which any Act the coming into operation | impassioned,” cte,—Ep. Spectator] 
of which is subject to the provisions of this scetion was 
passed, request that the Act be submitted to a vote of the 
electors. (3.) The eleetors by whom the petition is signed : 
‘e r ? ar ‘ > 4 

POETRY. 
districts, electors in each electoral district not less in number <i. 
than ten per centum of the electors in that electoral district.” ' ‘ i eae 

' SPADE AND SWORD. 


-_ Ep. Spe ( tatlor.| 
Wuart lovely dark, blue flames, O Spade, 
Shine in thy steel so bright : 


shall include, as to seventy-five per centum of the electoral 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.- Surely the individuals who write to you denying 


See how the shadows smoke and play 
How thou hast laboured, year by year, 

To reach this silver day. 

there can be cruelty in sport because the same fish may be 

But thou, poor shining Sword, must wait 
Till sloth and idleness 

Can tell the world that splendid story : 
Nothing but rust, a bloodless rust, 

Shall cover (hee with glory. 


hooked on two occasions are much lacking in logic. A fish 
must live by food, and however much it may have suffered 
lrom being * played,” it must still obtain food, and therefore 
he subject to further deception by fly or bait. The rabbit 
iat so rarely eseapes in the horrible “ sport” of rabbit 


coursing must still cat and may be again entrapped by snare W. H. Davies, 


« 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT 
M. POINCARE. 


a. Biographical Portrait. By Sisley Huddleston. 
7s. 6d.) 


A CONVINCING account of M. Poincaré, an acceptable explana- 


OF 


Poincaré : 
(Fisher Unwin. 


tion of his deeds, an exposition of his aims, would be one of 
the most valuable pieces of work which any political writer 


In this country we are apt to look on M Poincaré, 
and * Poincaréism,” as an isolated, disastrous and inexplicable 
phenomenon. He, and it, are, in a sense, but the result, 
the summing up, of the whole tendency of the Luropean 
history of the last twenty years— that long, unfinished story 
in which the Great War is Lut an incident and which 
itself conditioned by the histery of the Continent since the 
French Revolution. ‘Thus we are tempted to feel that any 
book on M. Peinearé is better than none. Anything which 


could do. 


Is 


reminds us of his accession to power in 1911 and of his whole | 
pre-War policy, of his part in the War as President of the | 


Republic, of, in short, what he stands for in France, is to be 
veleomed. And this Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s book does for 
But it does nothing more. Indeed, the reader, when he 
lays down this volume, will find it difficult to 
conclusion that it ill-written, il-constiucted 
conceived, 

Mr. Huddleston would probably not claim to be a stylist, 


Us. 


is and _iil- 


nor should we require style of him, but we feel that any book | 


on a serious subject might be written a little more simply 
and sensibly than this one. Ilere, for instance, is a paragraph 
on the Balkan War :— 


‘The diplomatists asked themselves once more if this was 
the match in the powder magazine which would blow up Europe. 
It was to the Near East that they had become accustomed to look 
for the beginning of the European War. It was, in fact, in the 
Near East, that is to say, in the Balkans, that the great conflagra 
tion began. 
seribe the 


Mr. Ituddleston 


"ge 
conflict.” 


has never paused for a moment 
to spare the poer old work-broken phrases, still less to 
try to convey his meaning with any approximation 
accuracy. In the first sentence we find “* matches in powder 
magazines.” In the second we get the impression of the 
diplomats of Europe somewhat nonchalantly but expectantly 
looking for a war, which, if perhaps a tenable point of view, 
is from the context certainly not Mr. Huddleston’s. In the 
third we come our old friend of the 1914 leading 
article, “ the great conflagration,” and in the last we Icave 
* diplomacy circumscribing the conflict.” The only * 
ubsentee 
a man’s hand.” But a paragraph of this sort of writing does 
not much matter—-it is a whole book of it that exasperates. 

A more important defect, 
construction. Now, Mr. Huddleston was qualified to write 
cither a biography of M. Poinearé, or an estimate of 
M. Poinearé’s position in France to-day, or, again, an essay 
on “ Poincarcism.” But, unfortunately, he never made up 
his mind as to which or what he was writing. When we come 
to read the book we find that the first chapter, with the preface, 


across 


is practically an article on M. Poincaré’s Ruhr Policy and the | 


state of French opinion, and that the second consists of a few 
facts about his daily life and methods of work. Then in the 
third chapter there begins a roughly chronological biography 
from his birth and carly education onwards, which runs on 
till Chapter XI. (the Prime Minister), by which time we have 
worked back to 1922. Then we get six last chapters 
covering the same ground as the preface and first chapter. 
This is an essentially vicious arrangement. It is based, of 
course, on the practice of American journalism, which insists 
that the most striking facts at the writer's disposal shall 
be put first in order to tempt the reader on to the rest. But 
whatever may be said for this in a newspaper article, it is 
a wholly reprehensible practice in a book. Its use in this 
case amounts to Mr. Huddleston admitting that he cannot 
hope to interest his readers enough to make them acquire the 
essential facts about M. Poincaré’s past, by which they may 
understand his present, before he has given them a few of 
lis tit-bits of information about the Ruhr crisis. But the 


resist’ the | 


But on this oceasion diplomacy was able to circum. | 


' 
to | 


| 
notable | 
” that we can think of is * the cloud no larger than 


however, is the book's faulty | 


. . —————— 
consequence to his book is utter confusion. Instead of an 
thread of cumulative facts and explanation, we get a x : 
deal of miscellaneous and sometimes intere sting, but Pe: 
always trivial, information thrown at us higgledy- piggled, 
and interspersed with the comments of Mr. Huddle ‘ston, ’ 

But both these faults—of style and construction— the 
grave, would not in themselves be necessarily fatal to the 
book. It is a much more profound failure, a fundamental 
falling short, that spoils the book and prevents it from being 
of any real use to students of foreign affairs. 

We do not seek to probe Mr. Huddleston’s motives in writin 
his book. We do not even pretend to know what is the kind 
of consideration that weighs most with him. But it ig 
very difficult to resist the conclusion that it was not the 
| desire to state any particular point of view—to Clarify 
great problem by the application of the truth as he saw it 
| that has provoked him to write. Ile may claim, does indeed 
claim, the virtue of impartiality. But his is the impartiality 
of Laodicca, not of the just judge. For Mr. Huddleston js 
| only intrigued by great events, he is never stirred by them, 
France and Germany writhe in their death struggle, byt 
to him they provide material only where their fortunes 
turn on the habits of the individual—when M. Briand plays 
| golf, when the sickness or health of the chief actors dete. 
' mines events. Then, but only then, do they become r ally 
interesting to Mr. Huddleston. For then they have aequired 

* human interest.” 


vugh 


g 





| When that supreme deity of journalism “ human interest” 
has been invoked, the author may write away to his heart's 
content with the assurance that all his innumerable readers 
who are too trivially minded to take interest in great 
| events in themselves will cestatically absorb any quantity 
| of personal details. But as Mr. Huddleston is w riting of the 
crucial happenings of the last twenty years, he is sometimes 
unable to avoid taking up some definite attitude towards them. 
Here is what he has to tell us about the occupation of 

' the Ruhr :— 


“The dominating fact about the French occupation of the 
Ruhr is the British condemnation of it as illegal. Whatever 
| happens, whatever arrangements may be ultimately made by the 
| French alone, will be vitiated at the root by this British contention, 
| If the French were wrong to go into the Ruhr, and if a considerable 
| part of the world opinion recognizes their occupancy of the Ruhr 
as wrong, then everything which springs out of that occupancy 
will be unstable. Indeed, it dees not much matter whether the 
British argument is right or wrong; the making of the Pritish 
argument remains, influencing men’s minds, silently working and 
| Sapping the atte — at constructive work. Just as the Germans 

were beaten in the Great War because they were believed to b 

the authors of the war, so will the French sooner or later be beater 
| in the Ruhr struggle, whatever immediate settlem« . may 
| out of it, because their action is considered by England, by Germany 
| by a considerable part of American opinion, and by a considerable 
part of world opinion, as illegal.” 


any 


come 


What are we to make of such a passage as this? We are 
left doubtful whether Mr. Huddleston objects to the British 
| declaration of illegality. Elsewhere in the book he states 
quite definitely that he considers that, in fact, the occupation 
| of the Ruhr was illegal, that no stretching of the phraseology 
| of the Versailles Treaty can be made to cover such action. 
| Here he tells us that the British argument (the 
| that the occupation was illegal) “ remains influencing men’s 
| minds, silently working and sapping the attempts at con- 
| structive work.” The words surely suggest that he deprecates 
the British declaration. 

Does Mr. Huddleston believe that although the 
was illegal the British Government should have connived 
at its illegality in order not to render “ everything which 
springs out of the occupation unstable,” or “ silently to sap 
the attempts at constructive work”? But all 
agreed that,in fact, the occupation was illegal, is it so repre- 
hensible to render unstable everything which springs out 
of it? What is, in fact, this constructive work which the 
British Government’s action is silently sapping ? May not 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon be excused for believing that 
the illegal invasion of Germany by France, the expropriation 
and banishment of 50,000 German citizens, the organization 
of gangs of criminals under the title of Separatists, with 
which to coerce the inhabitants into submission, is hardly 
the best basis for constructive work ? And the eurious thing 
is that there are many other passages in Mr. Huddleston’s book 
that would make us suppose that he would heartily agree 


argument 


occupation 


as we are 





with us on these points. 
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One hesitates to suggest it, but it really looks as if Mr. | canonical gospels, we know in fragments and citations. Luke 
ruddleston had no coherent view at all of the whole situa- | begins his gospel by steting ‘* Many have attempted to draw 
|} up a narrative of the facts which are received with full 


tion. This, in itself, though odd in a man who had under- 
taken to write a whole book about it, might be excusable. | assurance among us on the authority of those who were from 
° 


Heaven knows the situation is tangled and difficult enough : | the beginning eyewitnesses. .. . Among these earlier 
put the strange thing is that Mr. Huddleston seems to have narratives, says Origen, was the Gospel according to the 
no desire to find a viewpoint from which he may geta coherent Egyptians. If he is right—we can by no means always trust 
idea of the whole affair, whence he may point out to his him—the seed was already sown for radical controversies. 
readers the golden thread of his truth, ‘‘ of the truth as he | “I came to destroy the works of the female,” the kingdom 
on th” running through the maze of Europe. shall come ‘ when the two shall be one, and the outside as 
It is obvious that Mr. Huddleston has never had time to | the inside, and the male with the female neither male nor 

ause and take stock. He has been too busy writing articles | female,’ ‘‘ he showed his disciples that the same person was 
| Father, Son, and Holy Spirit *—all these sayings were dear 


More hurried even than a more famous observer 
| to heretics. The Gospel according to the Hebrews was orthodox 








and books. 
at events, he has not even had time to put the question 


of gre Aiaggr ee ; o Tnten 9 ok 
# what is truth ?” still less to stay for an answer. and the “‘ Voice ” of the canon speaks through it in different 
words. From it we have such sayings as ‘*‘ He that wondereth 

= shall reign, and he that reigneth shall rest” and “ Never, 

B O O K s saith he, be ye joyful, save when ye behold your brother 


with love.” These, the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Agrapha, 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. ate eee a ee ee 
‘ é g outside the New Testament. 

But dissensions grew fiercer as Christianity spread. And 
week, but for a change the books of * pure literature ” are step by step with Christianity spread Mithraism, its greatest 
Four novels stand out above the rest | enemy; for Mithras was a mystical, unsubstantial Christ, 

Jogos in the form of man, logos incarnated, the redeeming 
| logos; but logos unhistorical, non-temporal, ideal. Step 


—_— pa 





preusneRs have not given us anything remarkable this 


the most interesting. 
—The Black Soul, by Liam O'Flaherty (Cape); Race, by 
Wiliam McFee (Secker); Wandering Stars, by Clemence 
Dane (Heinemann), and Miss Linn, by Douglas Goldring by step and inextricably mingled: it would have been 
In Heliodora (Cape) “ H. D.” again | impossible apart from nomenclature to say of some men 
Mr. | Whether they were Mithraists or Christians. And in the 

early Church nearly all heresies were on the side of Mithraism : 
| it was hardly ever doubted that Christ was God, and all 


(Cape). : 
The most important of the other books is Dr. F. C. S. | argument settled upon the question whether He was also 
Schiller’s Problems of Belief (Hodder and Stoughton), for | Man, also Jesus ; and in what way, in what proportion Ile 


Pragmatism makes a very good bolster for belief if it is not | was man. As the controversy raged the Scriptures under- 
too hard pressed. We have received from Messrs. Dulau, | went recensions by various schools, each adapting them to 
some time after its publication, The Pirates’ Who's Who, its own tenets ; and new Scriptures were fabricated in which 
an exciting compilation by Mr. Philip Gosse. Mr. John | the problems were indubitably settled from the very words of 


Beresford has edited for the Oxford University Press The | Christ or from the incidents of His ministry. So the Ebionites 
changed John the Baptist’s diet from locusts to cakes dipped 


| in honey, being themselves determined vegetarians ; and they 

made the voice from heaven at the baptism of Jesus declare : 
to show that only by 
The orthodox 


(Chapman and Hall). 
lets her chaste muse wander through ancient Greece. 
Eugene O'Neill prints two of his plays in Beyond the Horizon 


Diary of a Country Parson ; James Woodforde, the author, 
was a quiet, undistinguished, eighteenth-century clergyman, 
and he gives an atmosphere of ** intimate homeliness ” to all 


the events he records. We get more stirring and fashionable | “ This day have I begotten Thee 
| His baptism did Jesus become the Christ. 


records of the eighteenth century in Lady Suffolk and Her | 
Cirele, by Lewis Melville (Hutchinson). | believers, of course, fabricated as much as any, partly to 
Tux Lirerary Eprror. | rebut heresies, partly to give further information. Many of 
| these books, the Preaching of Peter, for example, the Apocalypse 
THE BATTLE OF SCRIPTURES | of Peter and the Protevangelium, were current for centuries 

u «Ds aby , 3 N Vv. and were widely accepted as authentic. 

The Apocryphal New Testament. Translated by M. R. James. All of the polemical gospels, acts, epistles and apocalypses 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. net.) | written during the second century are of interest themselves 
Brrore the tidings of Christ Jesus were announced in Europe | and of value as showing what interpretations were put upon 
the hope of a Messiah, a man literally, completely God, had | the Christian story by the early Church. But the forgeries 
worked its way into Rome, firing and bewildering the minds | and inventions of later days (the stream continued in full 
of the less conventional and stable citizens. ‘There were | flood through the next three centuries, trickled through the 
multitudes of converts to Judaism; and Virgil, even, the | Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and has not yet wholly 
sweetest and mildest of Romans, uttered a prophecy. The | dried up) are of much poorer quality. They contain, often, 
old religion disintegrated and monstrous forms of worship | beautiful or fantastic passages; they inspired the work of 
were introduced. Egyptian mysteries and initiations became | many artists and craftsmen and are rich, therefore, in associa- 
popular, familiar deities took on strange attributes, there | tions; but they never give evidence of spiritual impetus, 
were wild and scandalous new cults. 'The emperors of Rome, | they are never written with profound authority of soul. 
hungry to annex the empire of divinity, believed themselves | Since Christian tradition was now firmly established, any 
gods and insisted upon being adored as the Word made flesh. | attempt to change or divert it was bound to be either foolish 
Into this vague and uncentred expectation came Paul, At any rate, it is remarkable that only one 
a Jew, the first Apostle to the Gentiles. He preached, on | vigorous and 
the authority of his own soul (and except by report and vision | literature of 
he knew nothing), that the Christ had in truth been born, 
that He was Jesus of Nazareth. Apostles followed who 


| or impudent. 
branch of apocryphal literature remained 
illuminating after the second century—the 
Gnosticism ; and none of this literature is to be classed with 
| the other apocrypha. It is not fiction but parable, not fact 
spoke as eyewitnesses and testified to the facts. But already | but philosophy, and, in especial, not apocalypse but anaca- 
men mediated the story through their own temperaments lypse—it covers again, makes the reader search for the 
and, where so much was miraculous and revolutionary, mis- | meaning. Indeed, the Gnostics might have applied to their 
interpreted, coloured, perverted, appropriated the news. | own teaching with unique appositeness the citation from the 
“The Voice went forth throughout the world and cach one Gospel according to the Hebrews: “ We that wondereth shall 
heard it according to his capacity ; old men and youths and | reign.” 
boys and sucklings and women ; the Voice was to each one Dr. James has given with immense learning, immense 
as each one had the power to receive it.” Narratives of | industry, a complete survey of the New Testament Apocrypha, 
the life of Christ, therefore, were written, to crystallize the omitting to consider only this vastly important Gnostie 
gospel and to give, as it were from headquarters, the substrate | literature. In this he was wise, first because it is really another 
and central authority of the teaching. Four of these narra- | subject, secondly because he seems entirely unsympathetic 
tives we possess complete : two gospels, composed certainiy | to it. Pistis Sophia, he declares, is “ barely readable ”*—~ 


in the first century of our era, possibly earlier than the 


as if one should say the Vedanta, Kant, Aristotle are barely 
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readable. His translations are notably well turned and at 
times worthy of comparison with the Authorized Version. 
He has made a book universally valuable. Devout Christian, 
comparative mythologist and sceptie will each find in it what 
he seeks; and each, if he secks diligently, will come away 
enriched. ALAN Porter. 


TUNING UP THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 

The Flaw in the Price System. By P. W. Martin. (King. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Tnity in Industry. By James Kidd. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Unemployment: its Cause and Cure. By Alfred Hook. 
(Labour Publishing Co. 3s 6...) 


His is a bold man who claims to be original in the realm 


f economies, and Mr. Martin’s great discovery proves to | 


be familiar enough. It is true that there is reshuffling and 
restatement, the diagnosis of one economist is followed by 
the remedy of others, but all this is far from amounting to 
‘a new theory worked out along rather unusual lines.” The 
first contention takes the form of a presentation of Mr. 





a , 
and it may truly be said that many of his leaders Need eg 
siderable education in the practical difficulties of badhies 
The stage has been too long occupied by the Wicked 
capitalist and the righteous worker, or, it may be, the othe 
way about. ' 

Mr. Kidd pleads for realities. Since it is evident, he a 
that at our present stage the standard of living dows 
not enable every workman to be also a capitalict, what is 
wanted is an amendment of the law making it possible for 
Trades Unions not only to invest, but to be assured of their 
holdings in the companies in which they may desire to become 
shareholders, and—where their investments are sufficient 
to make their representation in the management a certainty 
We greatly doubt whether those who direct Trade Unicns 
would be at all disposed thus to participate in the risks of 
industry and certainly not in their present flush of power 
But es many of the Socialistic ideas collapse through dis. 
HMusionment, there may well be increased opportunity fo 
advocating such a partnership as Mr. Kidd suggests. If 
converts are to be secured, much sweet reasonableness yilj 


Tgues, 


| have to be exercised, and we therefore must regret some of 


ilobson’s well-known theory of over-production and under- | 


consumption as an explanation of periodical trade depressions. 
By reason of “a simple mechanical defect.” says Mr. Martin, 
ndustry under normal conditions of progress cannot sel] 
sll it produces at prices making production * 
In order to indicate this simple mechanical defect, Mr. Martin 
arts company with Mr. Hobson and joins himself to the 
urrency and credit reformers, and tells us that if it were 
rossible to inerease the quantity of money at a rate exactly 
uflicient to buy goods coming on the market, trade crises 
need never occur. He recognizes that numerous other people 
desire a more scientific regulation of the volume of money, 
ut they are concerned with the stabilization of prices, while 
dr. Martin wishes “to maintain under all circumstances 
f 


‘worth while.” 


1 
: 
( 


t 


« ffeetive demand for the whole preduct of industry.” 


the criticisms of Socialists in a book often attractive ly written, 
We approve ef hard hitting with regard to Socialism, byt 
knocking down the Aunt Sally type of Socialist is peor sport 
and could well be left out of a volume containin 


shrewd 


| eriticism of economic fallacies. 


We must now leave mere reformers to refer briefly to Mr. 
Hook, who is no apostle of compromise. Here are fierce 
accusations and partial recantations, exaggerations and 
subsequent modifications, and the exact outcome of it all w 


; cannot profess to know. We gather, however, that unem- 


ployment is caused by capitalism, and would be removed 
if only we would adopt a brand of Socialism specially designed 
to eliminate the imperfections of State ownership. Well, it 
is very pleasant to think that through a change of our social 


system, Germany and other countries would cease to under- 


That the connexion between the two ideals is remarkably | 


close all will agree, and, indeed, Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, in his 
Monetary Reconstrueiion, alleges that unemployment is due to 
a maladjustment of the menetary machine. All that Mr. 
Martin is advocating, in fact, although he varies his terms, is a 
contraction and expansion of credit according to the guidance 
offered by an index price number. But surely it must be 
lear to everybody that when such an index number remained 
steady, it would not inevitably follow that all is well with 
cach of the particular industries represented by the selected 
commodities. It could easily be that low prices in one 
direction would be offset by high prices in another, if the 
index were truly representative. As we have seen, to give 


au simple example, it is quite possible under modern conditions 
of trade to have a boom in coal and a slump in cotton goods. 
Indeed, unless we are to have a sort of universal price index 
number universally accepted, it is diflicult to see how the 
fluctuations in international purchasing power are to be 
controlled, and it is the variation in this factor which chicfly 
affects England as a forcign trader. Mr. Martin, however 
oes not work his theory out into practice and, incidentally, 
he gives no statistical evidence for his belief in the much 
challenged explanation of over-production as the cause of 


trade depressions. He prefers to rely upon a description of | 


the flaw, working in a simplified community. the principal 
«xample being the Children of Israel gathering manna. Under 
ch hypothetical conditions the flaw works beautifully 

it there is not a close analogy between a simplified community 
und the highly complex civilization of to-day. . 
Mr. Kidd has something really fresh to say. He sees, as 

ve all do, that many of our industrial problems are caused by 
climination of the human element brought about by the 
cxtensive use of machinery. In the olden days mast r and 
in were in closer contact and cach knew the other for what 
vas —a human being like to himself. It is obvious that 


ese days, when employees of a single concern are numbered 


thousands, the old relations of master and man can never 


turn. but an effective substitute would be found if we could 
ne a common mind to the consideration of any industrial 
difficulty. This, savs Mr. Kidd, is impossible, unless we have 

common appreciation with regard to the function of capital. 
Jn spite of co-partnersaip and profit-sharing schemes, the 
understanding by the worker of this function is very limited, 








cut us and, in a genersl trade revival, orders would flow in 
from all parts of the world. This must be the result antici- 
pated, unless Mr. Hock believes that we can maintain our 
population upon internal resources, if idle non-producers were 
removed. He is certainly opposed to cmigration. It is 
regrettable, but in our opinion Mr. Hfook’s cause and cure 


have little relation to facts. Percy Rurizy. 


ENGLISH POTTERY. 
English Pottery. By Bernard Rackham and Herbert Read 
(Ernest Benn. £6 6s. net.) 
Tuts is the most important book on English pottery that has 
appeared—important not only for the adequacy of th 
historical information which the two authors are so competent 
to give, but chiefly because it is the only book on the subject 
written from the critical standpoint. The _ introductory 
chapter alone should prove to be very disconcerting to the 
vast majority of collectors, even if it means only a re-shuffling 
in their cupboards so that more prominence is given to 
examples which formerly occupied positions comparatively 


| unimportant, while other highly-prized pieces, some of them 


the most scarce examples in existence, are relegated to th 
darker recesses. The collector of taste, on the other hand, 
while feeling keen pleasure at the confirmation of his dis 
criminate judgment, will deplore the inevitable rise in the 
prices of his favourite wares which will follow, unless, of 
course, he can «atch some dealer unawares. 

To the early English earthenware, which has always been 
dismissed as crude—unworthy of aesthetic consideration— 
the authors have given the place which it rightly deserves, 
and that the highest of all English pottery. Other forms 
were more dexterously accomplished, more finished (in 4 
technical sense); but seldom did the later pottery retain the 
power and vitality, the fitness to the medium that were the 
chief attributes of the work of the earlier potters. It 1s 
essential that the collector and the student should read thi 
introductory chapter before going on to the informative matte 
contained in the chapters which follow, for the author 
standards of judgment (although they are as vague as aD} 
standards of Art must be and contain no definite rules lot 


appreciating the standards when they appear) are never 


theless of primary value as stimuli to acsthetic appraisemert. 
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‘s chapter, however, they have been forced, possibly 
bo their enthusiasm, into a rather hasty and inaccurate 
trough ae pottery W ith sculpture. On page 4 the authors 
sa 8 * Seuly ture , whether glyptie or plastic, had, from 
vhs frst, an imitative intention, and is, to that extent, less 
fom the expression of the aesthetic sense than pottery, 
nich may be regarded as plastic art in its most abstract 
ne This raises & Very difficult on the rela- 
j ashi of } y to sculpture which cannot be treated 
: fully in a short review. If pottery is not limited by 
: , it is surely limited, to a great degree, 
formations of the race. It is a utilitarian Art. 
besides possessing a form suitable to the clay 





question 





tore 
otters 


. ‘re ments 
tative requirement 
habit 


\ god pot . . . : 
which, analysed, springs from man’s naturai hatred 
ce of force) must have qualities appropriate 
the freedom of the potter. 
The 


ive 


, quality 
the extravagal 
ts purpose. This, then, restrict 
oo f ** imitative intention.” 


1 hy oO ans il 
seulpture is by n meat in 


thors are confusing the subject matter with the objec 
t-matter is only the stimulus 


emmon mist ake. Subje ( 
shich the sculpture react it is the factor which releases 
i allan 





tye creative forces within him. Once the subject-matter 
“ set these forces into action its function, so far as the 
ieiee as sculptor, is concerned, ceases. He is then 
tely free : he goes on to design an edifice which, although 
essing the inherent and fundamental desire to construct 
reate is vet unrestricted by rules and requirements, 

u through expericnee and _ practice, found to be 
Sculpture is, briefly, a free construction which 

ot d fulfil any « functions of utility. Pottery, 





f the 











} i, belongs to that type of design whic is 

rmined by fulfil 1t—economically expressed—of pur- 

i functior \ kitchen, arranged in such a way as to 

erv requirement in its most casily attainable position 

will posse rtain element of design. It is to this type of 
m that potterv is most closely related. 

The book follows the development of English pottery from 

t Ages, through the Tudor and Stuart periods, 

eighteenth century and the advent of Wedgwood. 


irkable for the breadth of judgment shown 


the authors in determining the true significance of Wedg- 
be in the industrial rather than the aesthetic develop- 


pottery. 
many and well reproduced. 
W. McCance. 


are 


SIBERTA. 
By 


Ferdinand Ossendows! 


Men and Mystery in Asia. ski. 
Edward Arnold. 14 

st salient feature of Dr. Ossendowski’s book is its 
revelation ihe auther’s complex character. We are 
eply impres by his power of telling a story, for every 
pter is t only interesting, it is exciting. Yet in the 
sentat ic these adventures there is a certain coldness, 
ch as we find in newspaper reports. This quality of pro- 
sionalism cive a clear-cut narrative, but it does so 


lispensit 


with intimacy, and sometimes even justice ; 


while, by its method of callous excision, it leaves the reader 
1a suspicion that a great deal has been left unsaid that 
wght to have been said. So when the publishers of this 
K ann ‘ that Dr. Ossendowski’s descriptions * will 
tthe blood of any reader with a touch of adventure in 
i leir words may be given a double meaning. The 
ithor’s story does stir the blood; for there is no doubt 
it he is a brave man, a calm observer, ard a lover of 
wut \ these noble strains, however, he has qualities 
whieh are s abhorrent, and which stir our blood only 
Un on z speaks of his love of nature and the reverent 
neue bv his mother, of observation of animal and 

ife. Yet he cloats over an evenine’s shoot wher 
indred and five water-fowl; amd he describes 

i fox and watched it writhing in its death- 

ng I ceasion, while in the Alte! Mountains, he 
1 specimen of the condor, but after several 

| to shoot one. He thereupon took * some 

ind, s ting them with sublimate and strychnine, 

had seen the bird. On the first day he 

vo specimens. ‘To read of the murder of 


itures by so dastardly a trick certainly stirs 





our blood, and it prejudices our reception of the author’s 
generalizations about human affairs. 

A whole section of the book deals with the convict island 
of Sakhalin, lying off the coast of Siberia to the north of 
Japan, It was an earthly paradise converted by the Czarist 


| authorities into a hell whose horror would have appalled 


the 


; cach other, torturing and killing ; 


| 


| 


fire-scarred Dante. The author’s narrative is so vivid 


that we were almost physically sick to read of the accumula- 


| tion of tortures visited upon these victims of the Russian 


agonies that drove the remnants of humanity out of 
their hearts, and left only the ferocity ef the enraged animal, 
so that on the slightest provocation these people turned on 
even a comradeship in 
Yet the author 
tells us that the animal remnants of this system, when freed 


laws: 


despair violated by the superior tyrarny. 


by the revolution, became the masters of Russia under 
Bolshevik rule! This startling statement recalls us to the 
preface, where we learn that the author served in the 
** Government’ of Koltchak, one of the numerous White 
*“saviours ” of Russia supported by foreign monies. Here 
is not the place for political dissertation ; but enough has 


been shown, both of the author’s sense of justice and of 
his political bias. to make us accept with discretion those of 
his statements which we are not in a position to prove. 

So far we have been assuming the fulle 
the critic, which is to look a gift horse W 
have left ourselves no space to describe the wo! | ed 
in the book. The scenes of the authors adventures art 


| gative ol 
in the mouth. 


ders port “al 


roughly grouped into those round the Altai Mountains in 
western Siberia—regions touched on by Colenel Burnaby 
years ago—those in Ussuri, on the cast coast above Viadi- 
vostok. and those in Sakhalin. The Ussuri is a mountainous 


Arctic meets tropie life where the 


the 


forest land where 
and the palm shelter the 
worst dregs of every race of humanity drift in a life of piracy 


sable and 


and murder, both organized and anarchic. We can only 
hint to our readers of the marvels of natural beauty d ribed 
in these chapters; the flowers of the steppes below the 
Altais—vast regions all one garden of lilies, where the body 
is drugged with perfume. But it is impossible to say more 
here, and we can only recommend th book a of the 
most exciting and vivid narratives we have ever read. 
RicuarpD CHURCH. 
A CANDID ANGLO-CATHOLIC, 
The Catholic Movement in the Church of England. By 
Wilfred L. Knox. Philip Allan and Co. &s. & 
Unper the misleading heading, “ A Gigantic Evangelistic 
Campaign,” a portion of the provincial Press is publishing 


somewhat highly-coloured accounts of the propaganda by 
the of Anglo-Cath« lic Congress 


which work the recent is 


—E ——____—_ _—_——— el _—- > 
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being extended in country districts. The enthusiasm of | party, which he completely gives away. How often heasittt 


those engaged in this propaganda is great. They are dis- 
satisfied with “ the stifling atmosphere of the Church” ; their 
object is “the conversion of England to Christianity ” ; 
they enjoy the support of “some of the most spiritually 
minded of the Bishops”; they have an excellent opinion 
of themselves ; their accents are those of authority; they 
never think, they always know. The movement which they 
represent is an important one. It will not, indeed, touch 
either the masses or the lay intelligence of the country. But 
it is influencing to an increasing extent that small but restless 
and energetic section of Churchmen who, because of the 
indifference of the normal Englishman to such matters, 
at once dictates to and makes Bishops, ‘“ manages” the 
Diocesan Conferences and the National Assembly, and 
legislates for the Church. 

Under these circumstances Mr. W. L. Knox’s “ account of 
the position of those who are ¢ommonly called ‘ Anglo- 
Catholics’” supplies a real need. The author is not an 
all-round reactionary ; a Roman Censor would demur to 
not a few of his opinions. But on the nature and claims of 
what he calls “* The Church” he is uncompromising ; and his 
candour contrasts favourably with the reserves and “ econ- 
omics ” of opportunist Churchmen. “ He is for King George,” 
said the Jacobite, Shippen, of Walpole, ‘‘and I am for King 
James. But these men with lace cravats and full bottomed 
wigs are neither for King George nor King James.” 

Mr. Knox’s allegiance is beyond question. 

“There is nothing that lies so near to the heart of English 
Catholics as the hope of reunion with the rest of Western Christen- 
dom. Since the time of Pusey the leaders of the Catholic move- 
ment have sought for some means of ending the disastrous breach 
between England and the chief Bishop of the Christian Church, 
the successor of the Prince of the Apostles.” 

He admits that there are obstacles ; the chief of them being 
“the predominance of non-Catholic points of view in 
the highest quarters of the English Church.” Another is 
clerical celibacy. ‘“ Among English Catholics the position 
is diflicult. Many Priests have taken advantage of the per- 
mission to marry granted by the Church of England ; 
while there are many more who married after their ordination, 
but before they had fully grasped the Catholic Faith.” A 
third is the Bull of Leo XIII., Apostolicae Curae (1896), 
pronouncing Anglican Orders invalid. If, however, this 
were insisted upon, “ it seems that the Lambeth Conference 
would be prepared to recommend, if necessary, the acceptance 
of ordination by the Clergy of the English Church in such a 
form as to set aside all doubts which Rome might feel.” The 
writer passes lightly over “the conception of authority 
generally prevalent in the Church of Rome,” which, though 
it was formally defined at the Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican, he regards (erroneously) as “* more particularly ” 
held by English Roman Catholics. At present the English 
laity, he admits, would probably refuse to give up the English 
Liturgy and Communion in both kinds. This attitude on 
their part may not, he suggests, be permanent; and he 
seems to regard a Uniate Church as a temporary solution 
of the difficulty. Such a proposal rests on a misunderstanding 
of the facts. The circumstances of England are too unlike 
those of the countries in which Uniate Churches are found to 
admit of any parallel between the cases. In the East, where 
semi-civilized populations move en masse, the incorporation 
of a religious body, whose beliefs and practices are otherwise 
Catholic, into the Papal Church is conceivable. Here it is 
not so. As a nation, we are not, in any sense of the word, 
Catholic ; and, on the Western level of civilization, however 
low its culture, where religion is concerned, action is individual. 
Nor can Rome compromise in dogma. Leo XIII. would 
have affiliated the late Father Hyacinth Loyson to a Uniate 
rite, and so, indirectly, have recognized his marriage. But 
he insisted, and could not but insist, on his acceptance of the 
Vatican Dogma of Papal Infallibility, and it was on this point 
that negotiations broke down. ‘The Malines ** Conversations ” 
show how difficult it 


is to get English divines to see 
this. But whether they sce it or not, it is so; and 

. >’ 
“things are what they are.” And, as a fact, there 


would be no demand for a Uniate Church in this country. 
Our seceders and would-be seceders would be more Papal 
than the Pope and more Roman than Rome. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Knox is a keen Revisionist. 
But his outspokenness will scarcely commend him to his 





fae : ay 
of us whose unwilling lot it has been to attend Ruri-dcenn 
“decangl 


and Diocesan Conferences been assured by official s k 

that the proposed revision in no way bore on ends ~ 
was without theological significance. Mr. Knox js “— 
honest :— —_ 

“The services of the Book of Common Praver. the 
of a Catholic interpretation, are very ill-suited to be 
expressing Catholic devotion. As regards the Euchar 
doctrines of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the ‘“, the 
implied, but not insisted on with the clearness which is 7: — 
in order to concentrate on them the devotion of the faithful 
While the Prayer-book services were in Possession, and 
familiar to the people, departure from them was difficult 
but the present century “has witnessed a great decline . 
the formal and conventional churchgoing which was formerly 
characteristic of English religious life.” Now is the wrecker’ 
chance! Why remain “ tied down to 
formulas which are very ill-adapted to express Catholic 
beliefs, and lack the attractiveness and variety of the 
devotional methods of the Roman Church ? ” 

“ The last twenty years have witnessed the decisive victory of 
those who see that the task of converting the English people te 
the Catholic religion cannot be accomplished without a complete 

or . ; , " ‘te 
revision of the English Liturgy in a Catholic sense, and the general 
introduction of the full system of Catholic devotion, as it has b 
developed by Western Catholicism since the 


ugh Capa le 
the means of 


ker’s 
a series of liturgical 


ee: cen 
veformation.” 


The word “ since ” should be noted. It is not to the Catholic. 
ism of the Middle Ages, but to that of the intolerant anq 
decadent Counter-Reformation that we are invited to return, 
Mr. Knox has, no coubt unconsciously, rendered a real seryice 


illo tee, maniidees Oke dias 
to religion in making this clear. ALFRED Fawkes 


Y mn T 
FICTION. 
a 
PEASANT AND PRIVATE 
Anissia : Her Story. Revised by Tolstoy. 
When the Bough Breaks. By Naomi 


7s. 6d.) 


Georgian Stories, 1924. 


SOLDIER, 


(Geoffrey Bles. 5s.) 
Mitchison. (Cape, 


(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Anissia is the life-story of a Russian peasant-woman, told 
by herself and taken down as it left her lips. She was an 
ignorant, illiterate woman, scarcely self-conscious enough to 
be capable of reflection, and her narrative, conducted almost 
entirely without comment, self-analysis or artifice, is the 
last word in directness. Tolstoy took a deep interest in it, 
lent it the lustre of his patronage and (apparently) added the 
passages, which, suggesting as they do a conscious sense of 
reconciliation between the suffering Anissia and the order of 
the universe, belong to a conception of life more organized 
than hers. It is strange that the entire authorship of Anissia 
should have been attributed to Tolstoy, for it lacks at once the 
sophistication of his earlier and the moral purpose of his 
later work. He found it wanting in idealism ; 
lesson, for the upper classes, but in its raw, unedited state 
disturbing to the people. Consistently enough, therefore, 
he inserted those saving clauses, the poetry of which is not 
at all compromised by their “* uplift.” 

Deprived of them, Anissia would be mutilated indeed, 
and yet the effect of Tolstoy’s literary unscrupulousness, 
his deliberate economy of truth, is a distortion that, morally, 
it would be hard to justify and aesthetically hard to approve. 
The crying cruelty of the story cannot be appeased by these 
emotional sedatives, and its special quality, a quality of 
continually facing facts, does not blend with them. The 
only escape from facts Anissia knew was that they passed 
away and were succeeded by others. She dealt with them 
as best she could, but she did not correlate them or oppose 
their harshness with a spiritual fortitude that was the outcome 
of conviction, not of habit, for she had none. Her sanguine 
temper enabled her to take life as it came, and, as she had no 
need of fatalism, so she had no need of resignation or of that 
beautiful sense of a harmonizing spirit in things—the Tolstoyan 
correction to her practical view of life. Had she been gifted 
with the power of finding a silver lining to her clouds she would 
have suffered much more than she did. Afflictions, successive 
and unresolved, undoubtedly induce callosities ; and in the 
end Anissia is able to forget her enforced marriage, the 
difficult births and deaths of her children, her husband's 
crime and his terrible death in Siberia, where she, too, had 


good, as a 
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taking the children, to share his imprisonment. As 

those guns - shut her eyes to the future, she put the 


* 1 ost, as she [ —— 
— et nd her and took another husband. Stripped of | jj - 
sky ft lid Oe fhe story proves, as far x it proves any- {1 he Bodley Head List 




















e sses 
- tov’s glosses, ae : 2 
os ee toughness and elasticity of human fibre, its ability 
r, c=) . ° P ° ° 
=“ ~~ j not break, its imperviousness to the realization 


to bend an 


Jancholy principle underlying a series of disasters, ‘ 2 
Apably of 8 mE Tolstoy informed the whole The Private Life of | 


s capacity for life. 


' it 
As of in a word 1} few : ee 
; euty se few touches in which he shows that | 
» the ory with beauty by those few ° 
stor} Louis X V 








$8 are inissia WAS alive to beauty; but inasmuch as that sensi- 

. Aniss , aa : . ro a - = 3 lr P To ~ 
teded pility would have brought unhappiness in its train, we think By MOUFFLE D’ANGERVILLE. Annotated and 
. butt) amplified from original unpublished documents by 


» falsified it. a ; 
he also falsitie | ALBERT MEYRAC and translated by Herperr S. 





» and ‘+ chison’ ‘j ‘over the whole course of Rom: 
: . snison’s stories cover the whole course o oman : 
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eult ; ‘aapen tremendous undertaking which she carries off | HSS N = : o trated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
ine j story—* , . ie first Inglis ransilatio f a famous book of 
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Merly w lightly ¢ : , ‘ Sf historical memoirs, which gives a vivid picture of an 
tee 4 involved. Wars she sces through the private soldie Rs not | eventful and interesting peri rd in French hist ry. 
me the wh the general's eye. In her account of the City of | J] 
rgical AnOUE Rs . ES aie Se 
there is nothing municipal, nothing purely descriptive ; ° . 
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2 t reveals itself haphazard, bit by bit. Where so many writers e estminster | y 
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{ ' “3 . i . . g . 7 
rribly plain, Mrs. Mitchison, none the less getting it all in, 
ry {¢ A . ° ° } > r , a" ° . » 
ry of "nc it agreeably confused. Always—and this is so rare By W. H. MANCHEE. With a Foreword by Water 
ole to makes it “© . ¥ >. | , * 
aplete , historical novels—if her characters are to observe land- G. Bett. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
ae — ‘ j : ar — sary “Mr. Manchée’s book is written from the records (never 
neral marks and monum nts and de tails deat to the antiquary, searched before) of the Westminster Burgess Court taavet 
fis he puts them in a state of mind conformable to the exercise a wealth of quaint facts about domestic life in the ol 
she pr . and ze 
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\0lie- : nses artificially stimulated to an immoderate and T 
their other senses artific y iulatec £ oderate and | h M d W d t 
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Also a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 
75 numbered and signed copies, containing three original 
woodculs. £5 5s. net. 


they could not have stepped out of another age, their period 
holds them fast, and perhaps they are truer to it than to 
Subject as they are to every violent vicissitude, | | 
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ld not a sentimentalist, she can record a general massacre or an| J}, "i A — Pym geen oon il monograph of great interest and 
0 ‘ . 1. P alue. is indeed an exceedingly good book, well written from 
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the “Suppose, now, you have two lamps, one full of oil and the Daily Telegraph, 
: ther half empty, and they burn all night—they have to. Then | 
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the its sides together, aching, yearning! But unless it can be filled e 1e oO oan oO rc 
wain from the Great Oil Jar it’s all to no purpose: the light — er ces. tn 
ee ee “of pede oie ls gig Py |f| By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by  Wuinirrep 
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of 4 hg E ae tat ” | STEPHENS. Illustrated. In two volumes. Demy &vo. 
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ed 25s. net. Of all booksellers and libraries. 
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from a contemporary and, by definition, a superior collection 


. The Best Short Stories of 1923. To their horrors they add a | . * 

relish of the supernatural or the fantastic; Mr. Huxley | [| Poirot Investigates 
succeeds brilliantly in the latter, Mr. Blackwood only moder- By AGATHA CHRISTIE, Author of “The Mysterious 
| fl Affair at Styles,” “ The Murder on the Links,” ete. 
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| SO BIG. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d net.) 3y ALICE HERBERT, Author of “ Heaven and Charing 
| Miss Edna Ferber is less well known to English readers | Cross,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
: than she deserves to be. Her new novel, So Big, while not | J} 





equalling in charm her previous book on the earliest years of i 
Chicago, yet gives a wonderful picture of the truck farmer John Lane The Bedley Head Ltd., Vigo St., W. 5 
It is really | J 





thirty years ago in the environs of the same city. 
(Continued on neat page.) 
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a mistake to call the book So Big, which is the nickname of 
Dirk De Jong, for much the most prominent figure is that of 
his mother, Selina, and during three-quarters of the book Dirk 
is a child. He is not, cither, the usual prominent child of 
fiction, but merely a background to his mother’s activities. 
The novel is really concerned with the life-story of Selina 
Peake, who, beginning her career as a school-teacher in the 
Dutch School at High Prairie, subsequently marries Pergus 
De Jong, a vegetable farmer, and the picture of her struggles 
first with her sluggish husband, and then as a widow, forms 
the main theme of the volume. Through all her hard work 
Selina does not lose her ideals and, not losing them, keeps her 
ethical outlook undimmed. If the story can be said to have 
anything so old-fashioned as a moral, it is provided by the 
misery of Selina’s son, the successful business man, Dirk, who, 
falling in love with an artist, finds that he has bartered his own 
soul for success with stocks and shares. It must be confessed, 
however, that Miss Ferber’s psychology is not so interesting 
as her objective accounts of vegetable gardening. The best 
scene in the book is that in which Selina, in spite of the implicit 
Salic law of ‘the Haymarket,” insists on taking her own 
vegetables to the Chicago market. The buyers entirely refuse 
to purchase from a woman. She then takes her waggon to 
private houses, only to find that in order to sell in small 
quantities she requires a pedlar’s licence. The undaunted 
Selina is indeed a domestically heroic figure, and readers who 
are unsequainted with the quality of Miss Ferber’s work 
should lose no time in procuring this novel. 








SHORTER NOTICES. 


STUDIES IN EVOLUTION AND EUGENICS. By §&. J. 
Holmes, Ph.D. (George Routledge and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Professor Hoimes deals with the subject of etgenies and 
evolution in a series of twenty-six essays; but though by 
this means he presents us with many different aspects of the 
problem, it is only at the expense of a certain continuity of 
exposition that he does so. He succeeds in showing how 
the general problems of eugenics, evolution, and birth 
eontrol are formulating themselves in the minds of con- 
temporary biologists, and how the consequences of these 
problems in relation to the human race may be faced. THe 
begins with a general exposition of modern theories of 
evolution and of the controversy, which still rages, as to 
whether natural selection is adequate as a means of explaining 
the evolution of organic life, and as to what extent mutation 
is the parent of all biological progress. As regards the 
human race in particular, his interest is still mainly biological 
and his outlook definitely gloomy. He urges that the greatest 


obstacle to the biological evolution of the mind is the mind | 


itself, and that the worse clements in society are usually the 
most prolific. The biological view leads aiso the con- 
clusion that legislation rather than education is neccessary 
to maintain the progress of the human race, though this is a 
question on which many moralists would no doubt disagree. 
Professor Holmes quite rightly emphasizes the fact that the 
aim of cugenics is largely misunderstood. In the past both 
cugenies and birth control have been the victims of prejudice 
and intolerance, and the Church has always claimed final 
authority over them. Only gradually, with the triumph of 


© 


experimental inquiry over religious prejudice, has it become 
possible to achieve a healthy view that may lead to a 


practical solution of the problems before it. HMugenies does 
not seek to enslave society but to preserve it ; so that, given 


agreement as to what is desirable or undesirable, it can 

proceed to carry out the instructions before it. 

BEHIND AND BEFORE. gy W. E. Heitland. (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s. net.) 





| persons of whom better things might have becn expected : 


| periods. To realize the enormous losses we sustains 1 nat 
we have only to reeall the theories then current it was wid 
held, e.g., that a Church of many periods should be restored to wi 
it was in its first period of construction ; that Gotlic work aft 
|} about 1350 was more or less ‘ debased ’ ; that Renaissance additi 
on furniture should be removed frorn a Gothi church as inet 


An adequate review of this short book would take several | 


whole numbers of the Speciator, including its advertisement 
space. The reader must not overlook the fect that this 
analysis of modern politics is by the author of three large 
volumes on the Roman Republic, a work which is in many 
ways the most masterly history yet written on that period. 
The learned historian of the greatest political experiment the 
world has yet seen in this present volume has turned to the 
politics of his own day. "Che result is one of the most sugyestive 


essays on our social embarrassments that have yet appeared. | 


It is not light reading ; for its 164 pages are a concentrated 
mass of vital first principles and far-sighted warnings, which 
ure as much above the trivialities of professional politics as 
the Alps are higher than the malarial swamps. It is a very 
happy sign that such men as historians of Rome are taking 


part in the affairs of State, which have too often been left to | 


inferior, if well-meaning, persons. In this book Mr. Heitland 
has only stated the problem; his favourite conclusion is a 
mark of interrogation. It would be very helpful if, putting 
on one side his natural modesty, he would assume for one 
moment that he is an autocrat. What would he do with this 
muddled world? His own great history of Rome will answer 


méiy pressing questions for which we moderns are secking 
But, alas ! only the wise go to history for wisdom. 


an unswer. 


| jurisdic tion. 


A SHO mE 

S RT HISTGRY OF AMERICAN 

Edited by W. P. Trent, John Erskine, Stes ERATURE, 
and Carl Van Doren. (Cambridge University Pros. wher 


15s, Net 


CRITICISM IN AMERICA. Essays by various hangs. 
2 J 3 as, (Ne 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. ‘£2-50.) 
The reading of these two volumes would give 
good basis from which to study modern Americ: 
The one will describe to him the traditions ul 
literature is built; the other will show him 
critics are up to and what they conceive to | 
own position but also that of letters in the 
to-day. The history is an abridgment of 
Cambridge History of American Literature, and treat 
of the chief figures in the literature of the past. The rs, 
are by many different scholars and all are good The 
less of what Mr. Robert Graves calls the *¢ Md ¢ lothes Mar, F 


anyone » 
in literatyy. 
ON Which this 
what America 
re not Only thei 

Great Repubji 
the four-voluy 


L:terature ” clement than one might expect in such q volur 
But if the book were negligible from al! other standpoint 


(which it is not) 1t would be more than justified by the ¢ 
on © The English Language in America,”’ by Mr. Harry More: 
Ayres. This should be printed in pamphiet form’ and 4 
tributed broadcast both in England and America. , 

‘ause any amount of misunderstanding to dissipate 

air. Not that the essay is philologicaliy perfect. My. Avy 

seems to have rather a strange dua! concept of Stomdens 
i{nglish, but in his discussion of the relation of the two branely 
of the language he is extraordinarily sound and iluminatin 

The volume of essays on the function and status of criticisy 

in America contains reprinted the more recent pronouncement 

upon their own craft of such well-known critics as J, } 

Spingarn, W. C. Brownell, Van Wyck Brooks, Irving abbitt 

H. L. Meneken, T. S. Eliot, Stuart P. Sherman, G. BE. Wood. 

berry and Ernest Boyd. A greater diversity of views ani 

opinions, all extremely interesting, could hardly be foun 

They go in the aggregate to show that American criticjy 

is not very different either in function or status frog 

European. It is, however, a lively display. 

THE PROTECTION OF OUR ENGLISH CHURCHES 
Report for 1923 of the Central Committee for the Protection ; 
Churches. (Oxford University Press, 1923. 2s.) 

The subject with which this Report, which is published 
with “the warmest approval and encouragement” of t) 
Archbishop of Canterbury, deals is one of general interest 
Ilow much English history is recorded in the fabrics of ou 
churches ! How great would be the national loss were this 
record mutilated or defaced! The work of restoration ealis 
not only fer generosity—of this there is no lack among us 
but for knowledge. .This has not infrequently been wanting 
not only among churchwardens and incumbents, but amor 


all 
dis. 
It would 
into thin 





“The Gothic revival of the nineteenth century was 
by a vast amount of unnecessary destruction of ancient work of: 


accompanh 


gruous ; and that mutilated or broken works of 1 revel art must 
} 


either be completely restored or else discarded.” 
Even in the present century it would be easy to compil 
list of scandals in the way of destruction of mediaeval an 
Renaissance work. 

The existing system of * Faculties * is in need of strengthen- 
ing; and the Church must set her house in order. if the ear 
of it is not to be taken out of her hands. It is undesirabl 
that this should be done. State oilicials are no more exempt 
from fads than ceclesiastical : and diocesan or county author 
tics rightly guided—the proviso is important —are senstt 
to loezxl atmosphere, which means little to a Governmet! 


Department. But it must be remembered that it is thes 
three things. “neglect of repair, drastic and mishandl 


repairs, and crude and aggressive modern additions, with. 
course, a fourth, destruction of ancient work,” that have |! 
many archaeologists and artists to think that the Chureh! 
unfit to have the care of her ancient buildings, and that th: 
only safety lies in the State taking possession of them. Th 
working of the Advisory Diocesan Committees s} tl 
Report assures us, that the system which represent 
fast providing a remedy for these evils. The Central Cor 
mittce (1921) not only supplies deficiencies in the Diocesi! 
Committees, but is also prepared to advise in the cast 

churches which do not come under the Consistory Coul 
Its expenses are small; and, though a guar 
teed minimum is required, the £1,000 or £1.200 ar asked! 
should be found with little difficuity. Tt shoul: 
raised now and capitalized for future emergencies. 
THE COMMON WEAL. By the Rt. Hon. 

(Oxtord University Press. 7s. 6c.) 

Of all studies there is none more fascinating and more exasper 
ating than Political Science. If it confines itself to abstrac 
tions it often becomes ludicrous ; if it strives to adapt il . 
to practical affairs and contemporary conditions it tends & 
(Continued on page G52.) 
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MOTORI sTS/, 


In buying tyres” 
In buying it is 
the miles you | 
get | for the —_— | 
a a 
M vatters. Dunlop 
Cords will give 
you more miles 
at less cost per 


mile than any 
| 











other m of tyre 

Therefore - , | 

fit Dunlop and be satisfied ed | 
aps « 








CORD TYRES 





C.F Hiv 


LIBERTY | | 
CRETONNES | 


FOR 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Regent St., London, W. 1. 








IRISH LINEN SHEETS 


for Til us. No. 40P, sent post | 
Del ry Gu lbs ed. Cerriage 
5 om Gude ( ; “pwerds in UK. 


RC DBINS( Ne CLEAVER 
‘a 


ALSO REGENT ST. LOKDON & CHURCH @T. LIVERPOOL | 








“Facts are stubborn things.” 


| 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 
| 





Dispel Anxiety by effecting a 
deferred annuity with the 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. | 





How Shoes can Affect 
Your Children’s Health. 


C 


for shoes at Babers 
Remember the feet have 


HILDREN 
tween the 


be- 


ages of 


nine and fourteen grow to carry the weight of 
rapidly. The foot mus- the body, and unless 
cles require all their they are in good condi- 
energy to keep the tion, the body must 


arches in a sound condi- suffer. A bridge or build- 


tion, and if called upon ing is condemned if the 
to “ Break 
the foot becomes weak- 
ened with the extra ex- 


foundations are weak. 


shoes, 


Toes are muscle de- 


velopers and their free- 

















ertion, and weak ankles dom of movement 
and flat feet develop should not be restricted. 
If parents only real- In the special X-ray 
ized the immense machine at Babers you 
amount of ill-health pri- can see for yourself the 
marily caused by ill- perfect fit of Babers 
fitting shoes, they would fitted Shoes. 

insist upon their chil- Growing Girls’ Boots 
dren being fitted with and Shoes in Women’s 
shoes that sizes and 
really fit J; { | half sizes. 
and give : : at *) Prices of 
support — —— walking 
where Stip- ris, A shows the perfect I shoes and 
port is Mine mich mynore the st boots :— 
mies. If SO See ee oe. 7x 10}, 
Jabers method of 18/6; I1rx2h, 22/6; 
measuring the foot (for 3 x 8, 27/6. House 
fitting) —from heel to Shoes according to 
the ball of the foot—was sizes, 8/6-18/6. Boys’ 
adopted by shoe re- Boots and Shoes from 
tailers, the next genera- 18/6-25/ 

ti.n wuld not suffer Five fittings, A, B, C, D 
from corns, callous, flat and E, in each size and 
feet, ingrowing toe-nails, half size. 

hammer toes or bunions, Men’s sizes for Boys 30/- 
and, moreover, general We have shoes for grow- 
health would greatly ing children with nar- 
benefit. row heels. 

You can prevent your Owing to the necessity 


growitm -hildren from of most careful fitting 
developing foot trouble we regret we cannot 
by getting them fitted sell by post. 
A 7 7A) 
For those unable to call we have prepared 
an interesting leaflet fully describing 
the Babers method of jitting the foot. A 
copy will gladly be sent free upon receipt 
of a postcard asking jor leaflet “ P.” 
4 Y Z 








i eiae 4 Reyal Exch ange, E.C. 


, 
ae The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 4 . 
— | and CHRONOMELER MAKERS. beg tq. tate | BABERS, 309 Oxford St. London, W.1 : 
> be that, owing piration of lease at 61 Strand, ; mush P a , le Mavfair 1323 . 
BY APPOINTMENT | WC, this BUSINESS is now TRANSFI RRED | : » Lid. Jer o. 1 Even 3 a 
To ito 28 Ct M KSPU J STREET, S.W., which wil) ‘yl 
e be the ad Office; "their UE I ak i Foe lee li eee ee alee eee 
HM. THE KING EL an 
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scem cynical and unprincipled. In whichever sphere it moves, 
a contradictory spirit makes us sharply aware of the comple- 
mentary and neglected province. What possible relevance, 
one is tempted to ask, could the theory of Sovercignty have 
to the conduct of everyday life? And yet when the issue is 
started from the other end, when, for instance, the rights of 
the conscientious objector are being discussed, we are impatient 
and contemptuous of considerations such as custom and 
expediency, and must put on the panoply of metaphysics. 
In The Common Weal Mr. Fisher sets out to satisfy both 
schools ; he seasons morality with policy, legality with com- 
mon sense ; and he pays more attention to the psychological 
factor, the habit of obedience to the State’s authority, than is 
usually accorded it by publicists. To the thorough-going 
idealist this last aspect of the question is a dull and even a 
discreditable one, incapable of engendering the spark of 





mysticism which Rousseau and Bosanquet, in their remoter | 


speculations, were able to strike so plentifully and bring to 
such a glow. 

Qualified by these divided allegiances, Mr. Fisher's conclu- 
sions are necessarily tentative. They indicate tendencies and 
recommend lines of action, but they are not, except when 
concerned with extreme theories of anarchy, communism or 
political quietism, crystallized into a system. Mr. 
writes easily and with an agreeable touch of rhetoric. 
deals very comprehensively with his subject, making it as 
concrete as possible by the use of examples and illustrations. 


| diflicult to forecast in advance the effect likely to jy 


Fisher | 
Ile | 


———<—————— 
these lines, the Budget may well prove a hinds 
rather than a help to financial recuperation “a 
considering even the possibility of any addition to ; 
taxation, however slight, it must not be forgeties an 
it is a reduction and not an addition to such ree 
which the public has now the right to antic; aa 
however, on the other hand, it should be eal that - 
Snowden’s first Budget takes ee of tl] : — 
facts of the situation and recoenizes that relief of thy 
direct taxpayer would react favourably upon the Sends 
situation generally, and, further, that rigid Pei 
is still urgently called for in the National hacen 
it is quite probable that the favourable condition 
hoped for during the month of May would receive the 
first stimulus from relief concerning the Budget, 

With regard to reparation developments, it js 


ince 
for. in 


COgNIZal 


5 


rather 
produced upon the Stock Exchange. There js little 
doubt, however, that, if there were to be a definite 
acceptance by the Allies of the recommendations of the 
Kxperts Committees, and there were to be evinced op 
Germany's part determination to co-operate in carrying 


, them out, the first effect on public securities would }, 


These are not the preposterous instances which one immedi- | 


ately feels could never happen and would not matter if they 
did ; they are genuine problems of political obligation. Mr. 
Fisher's path is smoothed by his acceptance of the Aristotelian 
generalization that man is a political animal. Accordingly, 
we hear little of the State of Nature except in so far as it is 
reproduced in the relationships of Sovereign Powers. It is, 


of course, the bugbear of the League of Nations, this want of 


“a common power to keep them all in awe.’ Mr. Fisher 
searches in vain for such a sanction, and is obliged to fall back 
upon the proposition, often put forward, often disproved 
that the most valuable preventive to war is the cost it entails’ 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Criry Epiror.] 
THE MARKET OUTLOOK, 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
Sir,—The month of May is not infrequently characterized 


by cheerfulness in securities as well as in the world of 


nature, and while many psychological reasons might be 
assigned for this phenomenon, the more practical point, 





perhaps, to be borne in mind is that on June Ist in each 


year more than £50,000,000 is disbursed in Government 
dividends. The Stock Exchange, which always antici- 
pates either favourable or unfavourable factors 


frequently, therefore, indulges in a preliminary canter | 


in hoisting prices in the gilt-edged section, relying upon 
the reinvestment of the dividend money in British Funds 
at the higher level of prices established. Immediately 
previous to the Easter holidays optimism certainly 


characterized most sections of the House, almost 


the | 


only exception being South African mines, which are 


overshadowed for the moment by the impending elections. 


ifow far this optimism will be justified by the course | 
of prices during the next few weeks will probably he | 


determined by certain political developn.cnts in the 
immediate future, chef amongst which, of course, will 
be the forthcoming Budget and the practical and definite 
acceptance or rejection of the Reparation Experts Com- 
mittees’ Reports with which I dealt in the Spectator 
last week. 

As usual, Budget secrets are being well guarded, and 
in some quarters that fact is now producing an impression 
in the City that Mr. Snowden’s statement will be of the 
humdrum order. This, however, I should rather 
inclined to doubt. If, for example, the Chancellor should 
make some important remissions on sugar or tea, 
or upon both, the 
drum, and if, in addition, there were to be some further 
contributions towards social reform schemes, it is 
dillicult to see how the task could be aecomplished 
either without some immediate addition to direct 
taxation in one form or another, or was the case 


on 


as 


be | 


good, for it would be recognized that a most Important 
step had been taken in the re-establishment of real peac 
in Europe, and it is likely that, starting from Britis) 
Funds downwards, prices would tend to harden, | 
is also believed, however, by very many that it woul 
not be long before activity in the stock markets tended 
to drift from high-class investment securities to th 
more speculative departments and also to fresh capital 
issues. A real improvement in the international political 
situation would immediately stimulate trade, and, as 
a consequence, increased demands for money would 
probably become apparent both in the money market 
and in the shape of industrial capital flotations. Money 
rates might then tend to harden, and while that cireun. 
stance should have no injurious effect upon publi 
securities as a whole, it might conceivably affect high- 
class investment stocks where the yield to the investor 
at the present time is by no means a large one. Pe 
contra, should disappointment once more arise as a 
result of a breakdown in the fresh reparation proposals, 
it is probable that the first effect would be to occasion 
a reaction in all securities on the Stock Exchange, but 
that ultimately stagnant trade and lack of  contidenc 
generally might again drive the investor into the gilt- 
edged market. 

It would seem, therefore, to come to this : that thanks 
in part to the sound technical position of stock markets, 
the chances of any great fall in gilt-cged securities 
always suppesing that money does not become really 
stringent—are not very great, while the direction of 
activity in the near future seems likely to be determined 
by the two political factors I have referred to.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Artucr W. Kippy. 

The City, April 23rd. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of the past few weeks 
has been the moderate improvement in the Ameri 
exchange on London. Cessation of some special buying 
of dellars on Freneh account, which had been proceeding 
for some time, is believed to have been largely responsi! 
for the improvement, but there is little doubt also that 
the 4) per cent. Conversion Loan, tending as it has dor 
to raise all British Government securities in price, has 
had its psychological effect, New York having on mani 
occasions shown a_ particular readiness to note 


° . . a Dos 
influences favourably or unfavourably affecting Britis 


credit. Thus, for example, at the moment when a! 
ivears ago our Government finally ccased borrowing 
and began to effect ceconomies, the effect upon the 


Sudget could scarcely be called hum- | 


i the 


when Mr. Asquith introduced Old Age Pensions many | 


years ago—by the Budget being of a character involving 


apprehensions of a deficit to be dealt with at some 


later date. 


York exchange was immediate. And still later, at U 
moment when Mr. Baldwin concluded the arran: 
for funding our debt to the States, the cffect was as 
to occasion an improvement in sterling, notwit! 
fact that the settlement in itself involved heavy 
annual remittances from here to the States. 

ak + OK 2k 


} 
ling 
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stant 


Apropos of the improvement in the American exchang' 


If there should be developments at all on! the City has been a good deal impressed by the optumiste 
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les te struck in the speech delivered last week by Sir 
— 10 Gohuster at the luncheon of the American Chamber 
or, in Felix Schuster at the Ot" : “ 
dir + Commerce. Sir Felix said: I shall not feel that 
= é have won the War until the pound sterling is the 
aan peng pre-War parity with the dollar, and I do not 
Ll TG an ¢ Z 4 
It ae this should not be brought about by the natural 
t Vi jevelopment and course of events before long.” The 
ne City is in agreement with Sir Felix when he maintained 
eal ity 1 . 
of th that a parity between the dollar and the pound sterling 
aieer exchange should lead to lowering the price of com- 
nomy modities in this country, and particularly of raw materials 
mnt and articles of food, while the cost of living would also 
ac be lowered and a stimulus would be given to confidence 
their and enterprise. There is no doubt that both as regards ea A 
‘nternational exchange and the consideration of the ELA 
; ¥ : _ - . . : » | 
‘ather thorny question of reparations, from the economic ; ; 
Alney A or : : : 7 
to be rather than the political standpoint, good work has HCE ys S 
littl been done by the newly-established International Chamber EME SS 
finite of Commerce. That body has been able to focus the 1 
f the views of bankers and business men in all parts of the RT ty SHIRTS PYJAMAS 
db ns sorld upon problems which for too long have depended | ff \;| | ? || 
rving for their solution upon politicians with their passing | |f i d SOFT C0 RS t| 
75 . ie ; . re os BS eR. te] z ; | itd} 
id be and often divergent interests to serve, as compared with | jf ‘ \3| an LLA x ial 
rtant the men of business in the various countries whose | |f iH th 
neace interests in so many of these problems are similar in | |p | 13) "THEIR distinctive yet modest i 
‘tish character. r Ene designs, rich smoothness and_ 
i * * * * 3 7 unusual comfort, allied to the Ie 
ould Judging from the few observations which have been | jf keen value offered both in price re 
t . *,° a . . . ~ iJ a 
nded made by the Leader of the British Financial Mission to | |§ and service, have made them ki 
the azil which has recently returned to this country, it is LOOK FOR instantly recognised as the ideal |! 
r / , ey THE . . | 
pital evident that optimism combined with considerable | “ LUVISCA” wear for discerning men. |! 
tical reserve and caution has been produced in the minds of TAB ON Clean, cool and comfortable. (|# 
, as the members of the Mission. On the one hand, the great EVERY 4sk your Outfitter or Stores to Is 
ould natural resources of Brazil are recognized—Mr. Montagu, — ” oe a the prises Patterns. I 
L o > : te . aot NEST See tes N any difficulty in obtaining “ Luvisca” fa 
ket the head of the Mission, indeed expressing the view oman Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft Collars, write to fi 
oney on the day of his return, “that it is quite possible WITHOUT COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 19 [Fi 
oz TREE: tivati Let Beaail it hen 3 ° Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will Ei 
um- with proper cu tivation that 3razil will become one | send you name of your nearest retailer and (i! 
ibli of the greatest sourees of cotton supply in the | | descriptive bookies. y 
oa. oh . . Ks = — 
uigh- world”—but, on the other hand, it is evidently per- (Crore Ga | 
. é . ° . ° <> ie ry 
stor ceived that the first necessity is an improvement HW tittinn ere s COO ese iit ae 
) . “1. 7 : “0 Shs 
Per in the stability of the currency, and that this stability 
Sa cannot be attained until there have been some drastic 
- fiscal and budgetary reforms. A. W. K. 
SION 
2 ener A really good smoke! 
C1iICE THE 1 
“| YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. || om 
b e 
inks (Registered in Japan.) HE satisfaction of know- 
ets, 7 H © > Eos , 
. ESTABLISHED 1880. 1H as that the — a 
x ; ' | urchase is a really gooc 
ally Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid —s -» Yen 100,000,000 | P . . : Pes 
i nes Wand ‘3 ve Yen 73,000,000 | smoke is well worth while. 
ned Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, | T ‘ 
an. Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien | POR LARRANAGA 
: (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, | = 
. Kobe, Lk idon, Los Angele . Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, | Senores = 
Na ya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Kio de | } 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, | is a hich-elass Havana 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, | ‘ 
, Viadivostock. ; d ||| cigar of guaranteed 
ow The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange,| {| quality and proved 
¢ issues Drafts and Tek rraphic ‘Transfers and Letters of Credit on 4 
om : -putation. 
Ing above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. | §]| reputation 
ling D oe received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on | 
| a) plication. 853/- er 1 ‘eTe) 
h K. YANO, London Manager. . : p 
. London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. in Boxes of 50. 
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: : 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
BEAUNE | 
se FINE DINNER BURGUNDY. | 
: Good | t, ft ty fl ir, very attractive, 
ing ” i open gga ena WHITMORE & BAYLEY 
vy Original 3 Dozen case, per case 84/- Unprecedented Bargain. 4 ‘ = ? 
, es IN LIST r ! ortment of \W : 3 
Spirit t Market Prices, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Le rdon, W. 1. 
EHRMANNS 43 & 44 Sinsbury Square, 7 sé 1513. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


——— 


PLAYS. 
Comepy.—Far Above Rubies ee 8.30—2.90 


[Marie Tempest never fails us, The same cannot be sald 
here of Mr. Sutro.] 


New.—St. Joan... a oe oa ie 8.0—2.15 
{A play to be seen and to be remembered. Nobly con- 
ceived and worthily performed. | 


Giorne.—Our Retters ata “a ws ee 8.15—2.15 
(Mr. Maugham at his best on Society at its worst.] 

Royarry.— Polly Preferred “is oe e- 8.30—2.30 
{An efficient machine-made American farce.) 

Wrynpuam's.—To Have the Honour a .. 8.45—2.30 


(Charming and witty, but net quite the best Mr. Milne 
can do, Exccllently acted.) 


FILMS. 


Ar tue Tivoit, Srranp (daily, 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—The 
White Sister. 

{Lilian Gish’s neurotic acting may not he to everyone's taste, but it is effective, 
and the film is produced with care and some artistry. The prise d’habit 
in the Convent is beautifully and fairly accurately done, some of the | 
landscapes are a joy to the eye, the Italian crowds give a touch of con- 
Viction, and the eruption of Vesuvius makes an exciting climan.] 

‘Tne Biroomspury Cinema, THEOBALDS Roap (April 28th 

30th, continuous).—Under Suspicion. 

{A disappointing French film: the Algerian settings and the character of 
Sara i, rogue, innkeeper and bully, are interesting, but the acting is 
poor and the plot too full of stabbings, shootings, and drownings. The 
Man Without Desire, an excellent British film, is elso in the programme. 

Ar viv BLoomspury CineMA, TreoBarrs Roap (May Ist— 

3rd, continuous).— Destiny. 
| This exquisite German film attracted many new visitors to the cinema when | 
it was released recently—a pictorial romance of great stateliness and | 
beauty.) 
At THE Embassy CineMA, HOLBORN (daily, 2.90, 5.80 and 
8.30).— The Street. 
[A film conceived and acted and photographed as films should be. By far 
the best thing ever seen on the sereen.! 

Ar THe Sroui, Kingsway (April 28th—8€th, continuous).— 

The Green Goddess. 
{George Arliss and Alice Joyce in a good film version of the melodrama.] 

At THE Potyrecunic, Oxrorp Circts (till May 4th, at 

2.30 and 8.30, daily).—Natere’s Fairyland. 
[Charming photography of birds and beasts by Mr. Richard Kearton.] 


| 


» 
“ 


1 





MUSIC. 

April 26th.._Aron1an Hati.—Ravel Concert .. «so 8.0 
(The delicious Ma Mere U'Oie, Schéhérazade, and for the first time 
Tzigane, tor violin and piano, performed by the composer, Mr. 
Maurice Ravel, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and M. Henri Gil-Marchex,) 

April 26th.—WicMorr Haui.—Chamber Music - 3.0 
{The exquisitely balanced Flonzaley String Quartet is playing 
Mozart, Haydn and Vaughan-Williams’s fine quartet in G 


minor.|} e 
April 26th.-Vicror1a AND ALBERT Museum. Purcell 
Concert... ee ee a : : 3.0 


[The League ef Arts Choir is singing music from Dido and Aencas, 
Dioclesian and part of a St, Cecidia Ode, Admission free.} 
April 29th.Quren’s Hati.—Song Recital .. +. 8.30 
[Miss Sonia Herma, an accomplished Caveasian sopran’. One 
group of songs by Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov will 
be sung in Russian.) 
May Ist.—WicMore Hatv.—Piano Recital .. as 3.0 
{M. Henri Gil-Marchex, a French pianist who deserves to be better 
known in England.) 
May 2nd.— Aronian Hary.—Violin Recital .. os 8 
{Miss Jelly d’Aranyi's rare recitals are invariably interesting.) 


LECTURES. 
April 29th.—Kine’s Coniece, Stranp.—Dr. Perey 
Dearmer on “* The Life Work of Christopher 
Wren.” Lantern slides a — a‘ 
[First of a course of five lectures on “ Eighteenth-Century Art.” | 
April 380th. Kine’s CoLLecr, Stranp.— Sir William 
Beveridge on “ EKeonomie Problems of the 
Empire ” ee ee oe ee -. 5.30 
[Admission free.] 
May Ist.—-LONDON ScHOOL or Economics, HouGuTron 
STREET, Kingsway. Professor Westermareck 
on “ Social Rights and Duties ~ oe os 12.0 


5.30 


PICTURES. 
Navriona, GALuery. 
{Hans Memline’s Peta of 1474, which has been purchased by the Felton 
Bequest for the National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, is on temporary 
exhibition in Koom XIV, This, with Titinn’s The Mork, in Room VIL, 
and the several interesting ceutenary gifts, make a@ visit to the Gallery 
easential. | 

















ONE more cigarette. Another 
chapter of that novel. Or per- 
haps his wife begins a conversa- 
tion about the people next door 
but one: ‘I hear the Mangel- 
Worzels’ maid’s going.” How 
he snatches at it! Anything 
rather than wrench himself out 
of his chair and begin bolting 
doors and windows, and calling 
the confounded cat. 


IN a collection of easy chairs 
there are some that look like 
Buoyant Chairs. But the re- 
semblance is only on the sur- 
face. The springs of the 
Buoyant Chair are unique: 
springs sprung on springs: 
frame as strong as a schooner : 
stuffing—the best curled black 
hair and nothing else. 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “Buoyant” will be foynd under 

every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Department 
Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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A GREAT EMPIRE SERVICE _ |; 
A GREAT EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


All industries are public services; but this is true in a special sense 
of the British Gas Industry—one of the oldest established, yet most 
actively growing, Public Services of the Empire. 

In addition to supplying over 8,000,000 households and _ business 
premises with necessities of life—Light, Heat and Power—the Gas 
Industry, in time of war, proved itself vital to our safety, as the source 
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of essential High Explosives. It is now, in constantly growing measure, 
helping to solve some of the national and civic problems of daily iife; 
for example: 
Coal Conservation, Smoke Abolition, Better Housing, 
Adequate and Efficient Domestic Service, 
Increased, Improved and Cheapened Production. 


Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal—is not only a very economical and 
efficient Illuminant. It is well on the way to become “ The Fuel of the 
Future.” Practical evidence in proof of these statements will be found 
at Wembley (in the centre of the Palace of Industry) at 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


which has been organised by the gas undertakings of the Empire. 
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The Exhibit contains the latest ex- 
amples of efficient gas appliances for 


of lighting, cooking and heating from 
primitive times. 
A welcome feature of the gas exhibit is 
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) Lighting, Cooking, Water Heating, 
, Room Warming, Laundry Work, and a largeand airy Rest Lounge (furnisined y) 
y every kind of Industrial Process requir- with comfortable arm chairs) which pro- f | 
j ing Heat or Power. It also includes vides a convenient meeting and resting ks 
, very interesting displays of the many place for visitors. This lounge is sur- y| 
| and varied by-products of gas making, rounded by numerous model rooms in r | 
showing their value and importance to which are illustrated the services of le 
4 other staple industries of the Empire: gas throughout ‘‘The Seven Ages of | 

and a fascinating collection of histori- Woman.” Frequent Cookery and other 7, 
3 cal exhibits, illustrating the evolution demonstrations will be given by experts, IY 
IF | not only of the gas industry but also and there will be musical attractions. L | 
| 
i WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT yr 
é (In the centre of the Palace of Industry) || 

°° ' , . 48 ‘ P : . ry 
The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 : 1 
p 4) 
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The 
Wise 
Investor 


The wise investor, says Mr. W. L. George ia 
his recently published book “ How to Invest 
your Money,” will select stocks which are not 
very likely to go down. There is one invest- 
ment which is certain not to depreciate in 
value, and that is an investment in the 


WOOLWICH 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


(Established 1847). 


Shares and Deposits in this Society can be 
withdrawn in full—and without expense—at 
short notice. Liberal rates of interest are paid, 
and shareholders and depositors are exempt 
from payment of Income Tax on interest 
received from the Society. 


for Investment Prospectus 
and copy of the last Balance Sheet. 
CHIEF OFFICE 


Branches at 


- - 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2, 


Powis Street, WOOL WICH 


and 


128 George St., CROYDON 





















Ci 





Remarkably 
Cool 


If Three Nuns hed no 
other outstanding quality 
than its remarkable cool- 











ness, it would still be high 
But, 


its mellow fragr nce 





in favour. 
that, 
and its exceptional free- 
dom from dust make it 
a tobacco richly to be 
prized. The curiously 
cat circlets, each a perfect 
blend in itself, ensure a 
quality that never varies. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings ~ 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 48 


Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of 
the Imperial 1 0- 
bacco Company 
(of Great Britain 
& Ireland), Lid., 
36, St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow 


beyond 






















































| WHREE AUANS | 
CIGARETTES 
of 
Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for Ga. 
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The International Service of the Society 


of 


_ Hospitals closing down 


Friends. 


Something of the seriousness of the situation in 
Germany is reflected in the following figures, 
which are not complete, but from which may be 
gathered the difficulties which are overwhelming 
local authorities. 

Central and branch welfare offices have been 
closed in 28 towns. 
Forty-eight of the larger hospitals, with 5,000 


beds, have had to be closed. 

Babies and Children’s Homes have been 
closed in 34 cities. 

Municipal and High Schools have _ been 


closed in 24 cities. In nearly every city these 
schools are partly closed. 


Please send your gift to 


The Friencs’ Council for International 


Service 
(CARL HEATH, Secretary), 
Room 9, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


which 1 The British Appeal for Relief 
in Germ 


operating in 
ny 

















YW. lene of Nations Thins 


.. “INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 
GENEVA, 
JUNE 14th-21st. Fee 9 Guineas. 


A party will leave London on Saturday, June 14th, art 
June 15th, to attend the first week of the Sixth S« n of 
International Labour Conference. 

Lecture explaining the history 
Labour Organization will be given by 
the Conf ce opens, and a short cor 
Labour Oifice as the Conference proc 


(B) SUMMER SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
AUGUST Ist-8th. Fee 43 Guineas. 


Study and discussion of the work of the League of N ns and 
its International Labour Organisation combined 
holiday in Oxford. Optional excursions on the river t 
Cotswolds. 

Among the lecturers are Miss Margaret 
Arthur Fontaine, Doctor Maxwell Garnett, Da y mn, 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, Professor Gilt Murray, and 
the Lord Phillimore. 


(C) SUMMER SCHOOL, GENEVA, 
AUGUST 8th-18th. Fee 113 Guineas. 


Lectures by members of the Secretariats at the H 
the League and of the Labour Office. 
Optional excursions on the Lake 


e. 


} 


and work of tl International 
Lothian Small, M.A., before 


feren umentary by an er 


with the charm of a 


Bor field, Monsieur 
n 


of Geneva to the Saleve, 








| Chamounix and the Jura. 
Among the lecturers are Mr. “ummi Mr ( v 
Dr. Manley O. Hudson, Sefior Madr 1, Mo 
Mr. Phelan, Dr. Rajchman, Sir r Salter, K.C.B., 
Captain Stephen Sanders. . 
| e is hoped that, duties permitting, Sir Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G 
| C.V.O., Secreta ry-General of the League, and Ms: r Albe 
| Thoma’, Director of the LL.O., will receive the mem! of tl 
| School. 
| Further particulars can be had from the Secr 1 
| Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Cres ae le Me for A 
ipril 3 nd for B and Cl 


should be made by Apri 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. . 

Capital Authorised and Issu rons pa £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up £3,0 5,000 
Reserve Fund wie £ 3,350,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Lendon, vr 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Breaches throughout the Au 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEG RAP Hic REMII- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascet 
tained on application, 
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SOROS 
Your great statesman 
concerns himself less 
with the phases of 
human discontent than 
with their origins ; 
he lays his axe to 
the roots. 








The greatness of ENO has 
the same foundation; it goes 
to the causes of many of 
our minor ills and safely 
banishes them. 


ENOS 
FRUIT SALF 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 















Each section a perfect 


piece of furniture. 


An OXFORD Sectional Bookcase will 
ensure a continuously pleasing “ finished ” 
appearance at all times. Each OXFORD 
Section joins its neighbour by means of 
practically invisible joints which “ fit like 
a glove,” and the most critical examina- 
tion but serves to reveal the beauties of 
design and construction which place the 
OXFORD far in advance of any 


seemingly similar bookcase. 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 

















FREE, 
WILLIAM BAKER 
& Co., Ltd., . 
Library Specialists, OXFORD 
London Agents:—Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret 
wits Square Ww 


Strect, Cavendisl 
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CARR'S 
66 } 
5) 

lable : 

99 | 

Water | 
BISCUITS | 

are the nicest of |} 

all water biscuits. | 


Ohey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores. Their crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


\ CARR & CO.L™ 
CARLISLE 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. 


36 Queen Anne’s Gate, Londen. S.W.L 
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La Corona 
Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


To offer your guest a La 
Corona Half-a-Corona is to 
paya tribute to your own taste 
and a pretty compliment to his. 


No other small cigar can boast 
the same superiority of flavour 
or manufacture. It is de- 
servedly known as “Havana's 
masterpiece in miniature.” 


Of all high-class tobacco- 


nists, 112/6 per box of 100, 
and 29/6 per box of 25. 







MELBOURNE HART & CO., 
31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 














Actual 
Size. 

























Pind? . 
Deaf? . 
Dumb? . 


What can be done with a person s0 
afflicted? Anything at all? Yes. The 
Royal School for the Blind during the pasi 
125 years has educated, trained, and 
several persons so sadly 

Picture the patience and skill 













employed 
afflicted. 


required for such teaching. Every day such 





cases can be seen at work, and every week 








good wages are paid to such persons for their 
Will 
you send £5 as a thankoffering for your own 
sight ? Please reply to the :— 


work. But to train them costs money. 








Rev. J. W. St. Clare Hill, M.A., 


Principal, 


ROYAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind 
’ersons Act, 1920), 















Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kine. 


*atroness: 


I 
H.M. Qucen ALEXANDRA. 
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For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 644 26&46 4 





unless 








may be 


Harrow Road, London, 
epened, owing tothe new and special treatment there provided 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 








LISTEN TO THE iNARTICULATE PLEADINGS ot the BABIES, who 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
448 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


ot Venereal Disease tn the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 

Ww 9, Dept. wa 
Please 
£17,800 required this year 


since the new Maternity 

































OST men’s work has a dreadful sameness about 
it, and so when it is time to go home they 

look longingly forward to the change. 
But if you give them always similar kinds of food 


it means they are just exchanging sameness at work for sameness 
at home—and the food cannot do the good it should. 





So you’ll do well to give a frequent change—offer something 
new occasionally—and, above all, if you want your meals to be 
relished and enjoyed, give them generous favour. ‘That is what 
everyone demands with food, and from time immemorial great 


cooks have obtained their finest effects with meats by the clever use of fragrant spices. 


Now in their natural form these spices are not at all easy to manage 
and dear and difficult to buy, but you obtain all of the richest, in inexpensive, 
easy-to-use form, in every bottle of 





which is nothing more or less than a concentrated, long-matured essence of all the 
It offers a sure way to give vour 


most delicious meat-flavouring spices of the East. 


meat dishes a new touch of charm—to lift them right out of the commonplace, 


Get one next time you are there, 


& CO. 


bottle costs only Qd. at any grocer’s. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE 















SOUP, Fish, 
Entree, Joint, 
Cheese— : 
i Yorkshire Relish 
i is wanted : 
all through 
the meal. 


A 2,402-2:29 
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| The best car in the world Dy 
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f *T feel I must let you know how much I appreciate the way in which &35 
AA you look after your clients. I have owned cars for over twenty-five > 
WY) years (overadozen-all kinds), but I have never met with such atteation.” De 


“Tt is refreshing to find a firm of manufacturers taking an interest in 
one of their products after same has been delivered and paid for. Too 
often the contrary is the case.” 
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J TO RAILWAY OFFICIALS: Saves INSPECTIONS and TIGHTENINGS UP 


a We indicate a few points in Railway Equipment where Visloks have been working 


<n reliably for many years. British, Continental, Foreign and Colonial Railways 


fear. 


~ are regular users on a wide scale and have proved by practice that VISLOK 
CAN and DOES permanently Lock withstanding severest forms of vibration. 


ANGLE PLATES, SIGNAL BOX 
MECHANISM, CRANES, WINCHES 
GENERAL COUPLINGS 
FISH BOLTS 


MAIN STEAM PIPE CENTRE 
JOINT IN SMOKE BOX 
BLAST PIPE JOINTS or 














“J VISLOK{; 


i) 
Safety Triple Leck Nut in the World 





CYLINDER STUDS we DYNAMOS, MOTORS, 
BRIDGE BOLTS, SLIDE AIR RESERVOIR and PUMP 


iS 
BAR, BRACKET BOLTS Q “fill ELECTRIC SWITCH GEAR 


** Safety First ’’ Booklet post 
Made in Sizes from free, apply to VISLOK Ltd. 
din. to 4 inches. Salisbury Sq., London, E.C.4 


Sold by all tronmongers and 
Garages. 
Patented in Chief Countries of the World, 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 








1 London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5 London to Queensland 
6. London (eargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal) 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 








ADDRESS : 
Nos. 1, 2. 3, 4 & 6.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), 
14-16, Cockspur St..3.W.1., Freight or General Business. P.& O. & B.I Offices, 
122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3 


i Bl Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC 3 
Se i, J_B. Westray & Co, Ltd. 138, Leadenhall Street. London, EC 3 
! P. & O. House (first floor,-General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 


14, Cockespur Street. 8.W. 1 
No. 7—Union SS Co of New Zealand. Ltd. P. & O House (first floor, - 
General Passenger Agent, W. L. James). 14, Cockspur Street, London, 
8 W. 1, and for Vancouver Service. any office of Canadian Pacific Railway 
No. 8—P. & O. Service, Australia. via Cape, 32, Lime Street. E.C 3, or 
P.&O House, as above 
Paris (Au 61, Bowlevard des Capneines 


Rowtes)—Socrté Frangaue P 4 O 























































































The Best Smoke 
of the Day. 


OME say that the first smoke 
of the day is the best one, 


Others maintain that the 
after-dinner pipe yick’s the mos 





pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. Afterall what does it matter : 
when you know that you are sur } 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fill your pipe 
with Playur’s Navy Mixture? 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & | 


SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LUAwYUN Attanuc House, Moorgarce, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
tr2Coimore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 























VICE 
says: 
excetled.” 


Patrons: 
THEIR nae ; e THE KING AND 
President: H.R.H,. THE PRIN ‘CE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 
Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 

URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and many 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions, 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: _ E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAY ‘LON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Com Th HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq 
Joint aebee H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COP ELAND. 
ques should be made payable to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA ” i eee SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


SIR 


never 


LIONEL 
seen the 


HALSEY 


ADMIRAL 
" * Arethusa’ 


have 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 





| 

















RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) ne ae Fi 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


yur Shillings 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—oceupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent toa 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charzed according 
to space at the rate of £1 Ys. Od. per inch 
Files are available at ‘* The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 


who order less than 70 words. 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}%; 


26 insertions 74%; 


13 insertions 5% 
pa 


ve 


insertions 10°) 





To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the cdvertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 


THE SPECT A 
London, W.C. 


TOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 














Sale by Auction, &c. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON xp HODGE 


\ — 


(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :-— 
APRIL 28TH-30TH.-PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the 
property of Mr. JAMES GUTHRIE ORCH “nag ART GALLERY TRUST (Sold 
by Order of the Trustees and with the leave of the Court), of the late R. P. BROTHER: 


STON, Esq., of HOWARD D. L. GALTON, oo (Sold by Order ol the Executors), 
of the late W. C. WEST, Esq. (Sold by Order of the Executrix), and of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. L. BAIRD, Bt., M.P., of Urie. 
APRIL 30TH.—Old DRAWINGS and PICTURES, comprising the property of 
we late JOHN HINDE, Esq., Milton Regis, Sittingbourne, Kent 
AY Ist-2ND and MAY 5?H-StH.—The Third and final portion of the GAR DNER 
COL i ECTION of ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and BROADSLDES relating t 
London, the property of the late Major Sir EDWARD COATES, Bt., M.P. (Sold by 
Order of .is Executors) This portion comprises Westminster, The City, The 


Thames, and Districts South of the Thames, 


Catalogues may be bad. 


Sales on view at least two days prior. 
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FS HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 








2¢ s t mable prices Kach has gas 
sHED ROO | t at rea rat . i ; 
M* Fl ~¥ meter, No attendance, Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 
fre yas ring al Sal y phone Paddington 576 about noon, British gentlewomen 
apt pointmen, — 8 iv the Hyde Park district, Mrs, Hemming has one house 
bit Lge provided and some attendance given. Two or three rooms 
meals a 
ebre for married couples 
bo —_ — wn 
_—_—_—__——— == >>? 
—_ 


Wanted. 
ATION. 
ART. 


Appointments, &r., Pacant and 





oARD O F zpos 
b APPOINTMENT OF A STAFF INSPECTOR or 


ations for appointments as STAFF 
duties of the Staff Inspector will be to act as the chief 
er on the teaching of Drawing and Art in Schools of all types, and to 
expert — wching of “the se subjects with the aid of a body of Inspectors of Art. 
spect = involve a certain amount of office work of an administrative character. 
His duties | ould be not more than 45 years of age. 
Gn a ff Inspector will be an established Civil Servant and will be appointed 
I aaa by Order in Council. His salary will be £850 per annum rising by 
A hee to £1,000 together with the current Civil Service Bonus and super- 


n invite appli 
Board of Education invi 
nsPE TOR OF _ The 


pros tion rights. Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must 
ia Board not later than June 16th, 1924 Copies of the prescribed form, 
reach h particulars as to conditions of employment, can be obtained on appli- 


together wit 
cation in writing to THE 


s.W.l 


‘Tf, HUGH’S 
wt 


SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 





OLLI +E, OXFORD. 


Ks Council invites applic ation for yr post: of PRINCIPAL of the College, vacant 
the death of Miss Jourdatr Candidates must be members ot t e Church of 
gaat, and must either have gradu ited at some University in the United Kingdom, 

passe i the Second Public Examination in the University of Oxford, or hold 

' Tripos ¢ ertificate of the University of Cambridge. eae 

 vtulls of the appointment can be obtained from the HON. SECRETARY to 

the COUNCIL, and applications must reach her not later than May L5th, 1924. 
The candidate selected will be required to come into residence not later than 

0 October Ist, 1924. 





Ay E RTISE B zeecks L ib rarianship. Nominal salary. Club, 


























‘ Se iets, ja Lib « Mia years similar scrvice.—Box 1224, 
he spear, 18 York. Stet, London, W.C. 2 
Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 
)OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
k 21 Albemarle Strect, Piccadilly, W. 1, 
LECTURES AFTER EASTER, 1924, 


COURSES OF 
Tuesdays and 


LECTURES, 

Chursdays at 5.15 p.m, 
iturdays at 3 p.m, 

Professor JOSEPH BARCR O1 r, F.R.S. Four Lectures on THE EFFECT OF 
ALTITUDE ON MAN. On Tuesdays, April 29th, May 6th, 13th, 20th. 

Major M. 8. TUCKER Iwo Lectures on ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS, On 
Tuesdays, May 27th, June 3d 

Mr. F, BALFOUR BROWNE, F.E.S on SOCTAL LIFE AMONG 


I'wo Lectures 


INS SECTS, On WEDNESDAY, April 30th, Thursday, May &th. 
E. V. APPLETON, Two Lectures on ATMOSPHERIC INTERFERENCE 

* WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY On Thursdays, May 15th, 22nd. 

rofessor ©, G., SELIGMAN, F.R.S. Two Lectures on (1) DIVINE KINGS 
AND RAINMAK E RS OF THE SUDAN; (2) THE VEDDAS OF CEYLON, On 
Thursdays, May 29th, June Sth 

Dr. F. 4. E. CREW. Two Lectures on HEREDITY AND SEX, On Saturdays, 
May 3rd, 10th 

Dr. W. G, ALCOCK, Mu .Doe. Two Lectures on (1) HOW MUSIC IS MADE: 

MUSICAL ORNAMENTATION ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. On 
Saturdays, May i7th, 24th. (With Musical Illustrations.) 

Mr. (. NABOKOFE I'wo Lectures on (1) SHAKESPEARE IN RUSSIA 

PTHE HISTORICAL TRILOGY OF COUNT ALEXIS TOLSTOI, On Satur- 


ys, May ist, June 7th 


SUBSCRIPTION (Non-Members) to DAY LECTURES. 


For ALL COURSES after Easter .. P «. One Guinea, 
For a Single Course Half = Gains a. 
The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on May 2nd, at 9 p.m., 
Sir Alexander Kennedy will give a Di-course on PETRA, Succeeding dis- 
gwd bably be given by Professor V. K. Bjerknes, Very Rev. W. Foxley 
N , Dean of York, M. Lucien Bull, Lord Rayleigh and other gentlemen, 
Persons desirous of becoming Members at the Office o 


can obtain information 
1 


lustitution, 21 Albemarle Street, W 








JUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
v Special Lectures, Summer Term, 1924. 

ANCIENT PHTLOSOPHY, by Professor K. J, Spalding, M.A, 

Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning May 6th 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 43-45 Warley 
§ W 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G. Montetiore, M.A Hon. Treasurer: Mr, A. Dodds Fairbairn 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For information concerning Scholarships | 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 


Miss E, E 





LAWRENCE. 
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Schools and Wolleges. 








®Hirls’ 





CHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURRE) 


tracing climat { education. 


Good 


INGHOLT GIRLS, 


T 
Li 








Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 5. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
D X.E.U. Girls from 5 years. Happy home life. Music, 
e dancing, riding, fencing, needlework, cooking. Entire charge if desired, 
Moderate fees Next term, May 6th PRINCIPAL, Calleva Hall, Harpsden 
Heights, Henley, Oxon, 

THE DOWN SCHOOL SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LU¢ R ETLA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History Somervil College, Oxtord. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea, 











a OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE - eiaeetatanie LTD. 
£ ct, Xc. B , COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRI 

Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M "td D.D, 

Principal : Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 


Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has been 
removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, 





The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres, The School 
is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Science 
Department, &c 

I}lustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 

3 H E GRANGE, awa fe Bs 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 


Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 





garden, 3  tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HKAD- 
MISTRESS. 
H EGH PFI LB, 
nals OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


BRANDON'’'S, 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 


“ Watford 616." 


BRISTOL. 
CLERGY. 





. i 


Patrons: 


THE 


THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP. OF BRISTOR, AND ELEVEN OTHER BISHOPS, 
’atroness: THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT, 
Miss kK, M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (late Classical Lecturer, W« 
College, Unive rsity ef London), 
including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), 


Head Mistress : stfield 

Fees: £70-£73, 
and Laundry. 

Bursaries are given in special cases, 

A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms, 

Good Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 
Playing Field at Westbury, 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance 
Qualifying Examinations, 

One Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of 
an Examination to be held in June. Age limit, 10-14 (inclusive), Only daughters 
of the Clergy of the Church of England are eligibk 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars 


PBNcESs HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal Miss “PA 


Daughters of 


and Scholarships), and for other 


EALING, W. 5. 








RKER. 


Bearding School for the Gentlemen. Special attention to 





Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Otlicers’ daughters, £105 a year. 
HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, 


Girls, 8 to 16 Kasi, Frenca, Mathewad 
aad Latin Exeeptional adraamges for Singing, Piano rte (Ma@ituay Methoe) aal 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included (100 acres), Farm produce 
provided—cream, butter, eggs, Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trainel 
matron.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Cumtertand Schoot ut 


gens 8S, 
| 





‘T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Ss DARLEY DALE, MATLOC 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY KIND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARE ? FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
‘ambridge 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 


conditions of the Foundation 





Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
Scholarships to the Universities 





Apply to the MEAD-MISTKESS. 

'T,. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
Ne) STIRLINGSHIRE (recognised by the Board of Edacation).—Moaern 
education on Public School lines, Preparation for Universities and otaer 


examinations, Extensive grounds and playing fields. Two Scholarships of the 








value of £40 and £30 per annum will be offered to girls under 14 on May 1 

on the result of an examination to be held in June, 1924. Autumu Term begins 

on September 20th.—Full particulars and illustrated Prospectus sent on applica- 

tion te the HEAD-MISTRESS 

( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 

N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (lormerly at Settle, Yorks.) 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarder: rs s only. 

HELENS COCKERMOUTH. 


N . 2 
te BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Ra iin 
and seaair, Principal: Miss WHEELER Special terms for clergy men’s, ministers’ 




















and missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired, 
‘ . MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR 
Ss WOODARD (CHURCH or, .. NGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B. A, WARD, B.Sc., Lady W: urden, 
INDORES Tarts BEXHILL-ON- SE 
4 Principal: Miss L, A. FREEMAN, 
Residential School for Giris, Next. te ri commences Mav 2nd, 
TACANCIES, at greatly reduced fees, for two little girls 
between the ss of 8 to 12 years, in a well-known School in the North, 
to enlarge preparatory depart m nt Apply Box 1223, the Spectator, Ltd., 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C, : 
_ HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850, 
Miss BRENDA a M.A., London, 


Principals 
THOROUGH 


Miss VIOLET M, FII 

EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC 
GUAGES, and 
WELL KN OWN 


WELLS, — 


DAUGHTERS, 


miles from London, 

(Foreign Method), 
LAN ARI 

LECTURES BY PROFESSORS. 


SS. MALVERN 





Broad, thorough 





Education on modern lines tor Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounda, 
sitnated on the hill slopes Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
d FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CON DER, 


iern lines, 
required, 
Bathing. 


Thorough education on mo 
for the universities if 
Net Ball, Tennis, 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and 
Lewotiful situation overlooking the bay. ‘ood garden 





OMESTIC Science for Elder Girls on the South Coast.—Large, 

beautifully appointed With aeligntiul pleasure groumes and teu 

courts overlooking the sea. Girls from 16 years are received for thorough training im 

Domestic Economy, and may centinue studies in French, pianoforte, viog., singing, 

elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing Full particulars on application to D., 
cio J, & J, Paton. 143 Canuon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


nouse, 
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Bous Schools and Colleges. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, an Examination will be 
held on May 29thi-sist. at which about Five Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered to boys under 15 on May ist. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of ( adeta 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval Coliege 
Dartmouth, with instructions ax to how to apply, &c., and full illustrated description 
of lifo at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House, 
21 Old Bond Street. London, W.1 


( YHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS 
} Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School). Fees, 
£25 3s, 10d per r term,-—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER'S SECRETARY, 














DR ADFIE LD COLLEGE. — An Examination for THREE 
ED FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 guineas cach, and tor Exhibitions 
of 60 and 40 guineas and £30, will be heid on 17th and Isth June, Entry forms can 
& ol »*btained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 


4\ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 

} An Examination wili be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the 

awarding ot One Scholarship, value £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 

downwards, open to boys under 14, on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the 

sume date may compete for one of the £€0 Scholarships, but a much higher standard 
of work will be expected For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


}PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination will be 
J hekt on May 2ist, ive, tor about seven Upen scholarstips, viz., Two or 
‘Thrce of £85 to £70 per annum, and Four or Five of £60 to £30 perannum. Entries 
close May 16th.—For further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the Head-Masier 


| INC’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
\ School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
an for professional and commercial careers, Capel, Laboratories, Swimming Lath, 
©.7.C. inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD- 
MA 4 st ER. 


Kk INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 














will be hetd on June Srd, 4th and Sth, for fhree Ko — Schotarships of 
£50, £40 amd £30.—For particulars appiv to the HEAD-MASTE 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
J COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Head-Masters, H, M. RUSH, 
1.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and playiug flelds 
on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, 
&e, 





A Senior House for ROYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 
the above under the charge of R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. Boys are prepared 
for University Prelims and other examinations, For particulars and Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY, i7 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD- 
MASTERS, 


fe HE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 





of Junior and Senior Schools, These provide education for boys from | 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Boarding 


Howse Master, E, Sparham, B.A.(Hons.), Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
country, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 
Kdinburgh. 


G RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
J SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
(26th and 27th May). 
For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, 
Last day of entry 15th May. 


t URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for KING'S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on 
Tuesday May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 2ist, 19%4. 
Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, 
Durham, on or before May 14th.—For further particulars apply to Canon R. D. 
BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


\ BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Ednuoation. 
L Llighly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, U.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 


7 ELLY COLLEGF, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnrtcent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 




















Scholastic Agencies. 


HOOLS ror BOYS annvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Measrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
FARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuse. and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Kdueational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, London, E.C, 4, 

Telephone : Central 5053, 








SS CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
TT UTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, aad all forms of 
= os occupation at home and abroad. 

{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
HOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STRERT. ‘LONDON, Ww.l "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 


DVICE ABOUT ‘HOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and A eae ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC RCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Rege nt 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be giad to supply full information about 
tstablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 














; 


£13 13s, 
£16 2s 

£19 10s, 
£10 10s, 


£8 8s. 
£15 15s, 


PALACE 





TT! E PRINCIPALS OF 
HARROGATE, 

more than half are E 

Vacancies for three in n Ma ay. 


ELMWOOD SC 
oe ening.» branch in Gone: a for th 1 
‘lis Sound educ ation in mod rn languag 





uh Skcitena 











Yribate “Guitisn, 








1 y . 
\ R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab.., 
+ inuch experience and much success, prepares PUPILS jor the 
L.C.5,, Firat C —. £ ntran 
Law Prelim., 
Individual tuition and er classes 
rel. Museum 4596. 


Ice Sc ‘holarships, Littlego, Responsions 
. Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Ady 


For particulars apply : 





ie AMMERING. 
rational one, 
Wille ssden Lane, 


iy LOCUTION. — Mir. 


particulars of his Private Lemons Jn Public Spe aking 
JE 


V Voie e Strengt hening | 


BEASLEY TREATMEN 


_ Ck th bound velume Ketley, Tarr: 








kK EKORMED INNS.- 


nen RA. A., 


Ask for Descriptive 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous: 





aa 





| Ae ted 


Send stamp for _progvect to- - 
RONALD 


LITERARY 





OU RNALISM 
e Tuition by Mr 
LUCKER, Wa'lter House 





‘ARN Money 
1, two write, what to write about. where to sell 
Illustrated hooklet free 





| EARN py 
4 Postal Lessona 
for “* Guide to Authorship,” 


“OT HORS 
i Children, 
P ublishe r, 


WELL, 
unessential 














should forward Stories, | 
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hd Mis) 





Ohowin 
Bank of 


Pees 
who has had 





nin 


Woue Place, y 


= ~The oak 


ANGOwer 


will forward 


+} 
oeabulary ; 


AK ING, 


Gerrard 6097 


—=!1 


" a, 
STatis) of |} 


a 


W 


eS, DOM a A ( mmons Kt 4 
STORY WRI'TING.—Privac 


Misses NEA! 


a 


—————___ 
i postal course: Hoy 
Expert guidance, real trainin 
Institrte (Dept 4d) 


Street .W 


kia In 
Story Writing, 
¢ kditors--Wry 





AR rie R H STOCK 


l'ypewrit 


M™ VTYPEW TaV TEN dod, - per a words. a, ies 3 


per 1,000 words. 
MONA STUART, 


und dispatch 





TIVYPEWRITING 


MS 
Miss NANCY McFARL ANE (* 





Is. 1,000 — pee 3d. 
204 testimonials, including 


VYPEWRITING, 
tity. Iegible writing speciality. 
1909. | Expedient Typing Co, (1), €9 Lower Clapton Road, I 





LCATING 
, Westeliff 


"Laas quan 
¢ Helen Mathers’, Ks 





‘| YPEWRITING and Duplicating, 6d. per 1,000 words. MSS. and 


Plays, ete, 


Ipswi ich, 


Prompt and careful work assured. 


EITH, Tattingston 





N 'SS., ete. : 
tion anitiio. 


Tel. Eating 2520. 


accurately, promptly typed ; 
Margaret Galoraith (C), 1 


. 1,000 words, reduc- 
*s Walk, Ealing, W 











CHURCH 


President : 


PRICE 


£8 8s, 


£12 12s. 


£13 13s. 
£17 17s. 


“£19 10s. 


3,rn Albany Courtyard, 


c RAVELLERS’ 
CANTERBURY. 
ELE. 

AND RAIL. 


ARC a »P OF 


BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursi 


LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ 


N, ete., © 


STRESA, GAR- 


LUGANO for ITALIAN KES, 
y AND ITALIAN LAKES, 
DONE-RIVIERA. 

MALOJA PALACE, 


( {LUB, 


ns pres 
ns Ypres, 


‘is and Exeursior 


te 





S'® HENRY 
PALATIAL 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ 
GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of 
Ftotel- 


side 


PALACE 
£19 19s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 
MALOJSA PALACE, 
Tennis, Bathing, vubtne. 
HOTEL DE FLANDRE 
to YPRES, ZEE 
BELGIAN COAST. 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 
London, 


HOTEL 








Great golfing resorts, 


troubles in Europe. 
Booklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 HK. 








Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


SEA ROUTE, 


tATT 


f the finest [ake 


Oberland 


> days’ hotel 


c sea Goll, Law 


ote) u Switzerland 





resort for Chest 


N.W. 1. 
—— 


and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 600, 
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Gotels, Wodros, Kr. 
BOURNEMOU TH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


T ™ 
th the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
— Bay ad Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
tit over 


Teled. 341 
\UESTS 
T 3 gns, a wee k. 

ived in private country house. Terms from 3} gns, 

~DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, 








Received in Country Vicarage (Suffolk). Terms 
_Btox 1221, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C, 2 





( UESTS rece 
week inclusive. 
63 Pembury. 


a 








Miscellaneous. 





YARSON’S. 


rs of THE ORIGINAL ANTI- CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
Venti ectiOn of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces, Made in 
for the P For patterns and particulars write 











all colours, WALTER ( ARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W.11. 
an aren pa 
USTLESS St HOOLS.—Use “FLOR IGENE’ > (Regd.) on all 
floors during Easter Va acation, A single application allays the dust for a 
hole term or longer, purifies the air, prevents infection, preserves floors, Greatly 


‘es labour, time ‘and money, eas ily applied by unskilled.—The “ Dt ST-ALLAYER” 
7 Lsloo mn sbury | Square, Ww. 1, Go Government Contractors, 


sav 

CO., 4 Vernon Place, 

TOUR SU I, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

succes For descriptive booklet and price list, write LEVESON'S 

INVIS IBLE REPAIR COMP ANY, De pt. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, 
London, EC. 4. ’Phon City 1170 We collect 


SS ‘ . verre y , ‘ ma 

REAL SAVING. “W K TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

} COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or send 

srments for free estimate, or we c —LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, A,), 
16 Cha ardmore Road, _Lon don, N. 1 777 














Phone | _Dalston 4777. 





i —— 
(ENTLEMEN, Se TT your Cast-Off Clothing. P.O. by return for 


U Suits, Odd Ja re , brouser Vest Underwear, boots. Uttnost valu xiven, 
Rail or Pos! or Post, to Hi rrock / Ward I hange, Nelso n Rd Black ol 

|) THEENIC “Scotch- Woven Uns hrinkable “UNDERWE AR ix in 

A Wool, Silk and Wool ul Silk. Sports Coats and Hose. Direct from 

Mak rn s. Pa tte ems and price Post. ree Dept. 2 Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 

HE E BE ‘ST WAY TO GET GOOD BACON. Send for a side 

of Fisher's “ Peerle (about 42 Ibs.) at 10 | : per Ib. (smoked or unsmoked), 

rai) paid, guarant d prit quality and to kee x two months. Compare this 

price with any othe rs. List tre Cash or po, Ay tory references, 


WM FISHER, Bacon Curer Lristol. 





H" AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 











_ Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work 
rom 4. Specimens sent free HUNKY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
Lo nd ion ~W 1 

VR yond ~ TAL as EB TH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, los. on 

2 on revit uum. Cash or offer by 1 n. If offer not accepted, parcel 
moeaned pont it Hest prices paid for old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwis Satisfaction yz ae ‘ : by the reliable firm. 

8. « ANN & CO., GOA irk Street, Manchester std. 1850, 





To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 




















tOCKROAC HE S eradicated by “ Blattis,’’ a scientific remedy | 





NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


J invented by KE. Howarth, F.Z.S Harmless to domestic animals Tins, | 

- Od., | 2s ad., od post 1 from sole makers, HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- 
Road, Shett hd or Chemist Army ind Navy Stores, BOOT'S Branc hes. 

ase ANT P AT Lk N'TS. —Ilustrated Booklet describing the 

VU residences, & f nug us DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country 

Beaside—who receive yp RIV AT kt PATLENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics. Maternity, 


Invalids, &c Post free on application to Mr. A.V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. 











An excellent present for a child is the children’s 


policy. It provides now a life assurance 


which will become payable at death after | 


age 25 at a low premium sharing in large | 
profits, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 








No Shareholders. No Commission. 
Bex LRGAI Send for my Spring Catalogue of Books, 

hes of Li erature in New Condition, offered at Bargain Prices, 
Free on request. on J. Glaisher, Remaiuder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 





ECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppe ppered t tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted. 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 4}d. (vest pocket), 6d. and god. Sold everywhere, 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 

















A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


CONQUISTADOR 


_ . A 
Exceptionai value at J 1/- earviage paid. 





Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen and you 


Send your name and address to 
Announcement List. 


will receive regularly their Illustrated 


SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS 


By J. COKER EGERTON, With an Introduction by 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 


The third edition of a book which can never become out of date. 


CORSICA: THE SCENTED ISLE 


By D. ARCHER. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


A fascinating description of a lovely island. 





net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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== (A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND Women) 











SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civil 
are so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage thesttion 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to a co It is 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has ne 
during the last few generations. Usual 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank in liry into + 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the Tesult the 
people have been blundering on with eyes blind folded. We ne that 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being nae 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. The two new b by 
by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 00ks 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 








TLL 


niin 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely 

husbands and wives. Yo one who already is, or 1 

marriage can afford to ‘be without them. 

The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful, 
ica The best books of this sort which have come 

to our notice.” 

Send 


to worr 
who contempla 





P.O., and the books will reach you } 
return post 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 


now cheque or 


182 Efficiency House Paternoster . uare E.C.4, 
, ’ 
Full Catalogue of Books and specimen copy Health and 
Efficiency” post free on application 


nine 
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| 


Vol. 


CRITERION 


A Quarterly Review. 
April 1924 


3/6 vex 


CONTENTS 
A COMMENTARY 
LORD CHESTERFIELD Charles Whibley 
THE OLD LADIES—I. Hugh Walpole 
ROMANTICISM AND THE 1 anata tg 


ddleton Murry 





PROUST 
E. R. Curtius 


GEORGE ANTHEIL Ez 


THREE VARIATIONS " Sacheverell Sitwell | 
THE APES OF GOD—I. Wyndham Lewis 1 
ON THE STYLE OF MARCEL | 
| 
| 


ra Pound 





CELESTE Stephen Hudson 
THE SOUL IN THE KISS Stephen Gasele 
LETTERS OF THE MOMENT—II. F. M. 
NOTES 


Annual subscription 14/- post free 


COBDEN - SANDERSON, 


Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C.1. 


R. 


17 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” ‘ Alopecia 
Arcata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” “ Anawmia and the Harr,’ «&c. 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 
—-Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1 













Consultations Free ’Phone: Victoria 2215 
| OOKS. — Lord Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, new copy, 
6s. Od., pub. 16s.; Dumas Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £5 ds. ; Rupert 
e's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; The Tatler, an illustrated 
f Society and the Drama protus wely illus., 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Historic 
his large paper copy Kelly’s London Directory with Conuty 
1923 ee in Enzlish, 10 vols., £3; 
History Eng! De. ¢ dad Morley’s Works, 15 vols., 
Geo. J : £; 5 5s. 3 Almanaci h de Gotha, ranging 
i 1 to 1% 24 vol £5 os.; Yul Travels « ot Marco Polo, Ae Raves 
i 4 WAN'T »), Fareer’s Eaves of the World, 2 vols., = : Seoit’s edral 
Li bb. DAN LE's ureat Lookshop, Jolin bright Stree een, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A REMARKABLE 












é -oD me TOE 
S BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
2 s. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
4 2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
y books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
S and bc okbinding. 
>> 3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
> and cleaning of private libraries, 

f 4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
2 5. We conduct a mailorder and telephone service which 











gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. 
Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment te H.M. the King 
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Oxford Books 
THE OXFORD MISCELLANY 


R. J. C. SQUIRE said in the Observer: “This is one of the most interesting of all such series. . . « 

With any volumes in it an intelligent reader is safe; a man might do worse than get the complete list 

and order all the books in it which he had never heard of—or, if he has heard of them all, never seen. 

There is always a great pleasure in discovering that good books are more numerous than one had 

supposed.” The series includes TRELAWNY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF 
SHELLEY AND BYRON, and a selection of the poems of LORD DE TABLEY, edited by John Drinkwater. 
3s, 6d. net each volume, 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


> handiest edition of the classics, this series contains an unrivalled collection of books. It is the standard 
of textual excellence, and no effort is spared to make the books both readable and compendious. ‘The 
latest volumes are:—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, THE BELTON ESTATE, and THE CLAVERINGS, by 
Anthony Trollope, Tolstoy's WAR AND PEACE in three volumes, THE THREE DERVISHES, and other 


Persian Stories newly collected and translated by Reuben Levy. 2s. net each volume. 


The Apocryphal New Testament The History of the Peace Conference 


The first comprehensive collection of the apocryphal of P aris 
spels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses, wi er narra- eae apa ane 
Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and /\pocalypses, with other na Edited by H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. With contributions 
tives and fragments newly translated and edited by M. R. : *h age ; 
r ) : by Harold Butler, D. G. Hogarth, Professor Toynbee, an 

JAMES, Provost of Eton, 10s. net. 1: j ss 
others. Published under the auspices of the Briti 
Institute of International Affairs. 2s, net. 


The Letters of Germany and Europe 
Edward John Trelawny By COUNT HARRY KESSLER, formerly German 


Minister to Poland. ‘The author says: “ What all 
lited with introduction and notes by H. BUXTON nations need most to-day is to get back to some comm 
FORMAN. A volume particularly acceptable in this year starting point for thinking things out, and thence co- 

t the Byron Centenary. 10s, 6d. net. operating; and this can be reached only by perceiv 


clearly what each has in mind and primarily wants.” 
his book endeavours frankly to sum up the situation 
Europe and Germany. Published for the Yale Universit, 


The Diary of a Country Parson Pica 10s. 6d. 1 


Kept by the Rev. JAMES WOODFORDE from 1758-1781, ’ ‘a P - 

and now edited by John Beresford. This diary is not only A Histor ) of Music in England 
tractive from the human standpoint, but historically it By Dr. ERNEST WALKER. A new edition has now been 
tthe greatest possible interest as presenting a complete issued of this, the best-known history of English music. 
« Bree? piece village life in the second gg of = The book has been revised in the light of recent schola 
eateenth century. om ee ship and in accordance with the changes that have taken 
place in the seventeen years since the book was fir 

published. 10s. 6d. net. 


The First Book of the 
Gramophone Record 








Muhammadan Architecture 
in Egypt and Palestine 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. The first attempt a ve ae ad : 
to describe in English the Muhammadan architecture of By PERCY A. SCHOLES. This book, the latest of Mr. 


these countries. Crown quarto, with 252 illustrations and Scholes's, hppa notes upon the music of fifty records 
’ . > 7 vr > OV 36 sd. net 
a bibliography. £4 4s. net from Byrd to Beethoven. 3s. 6d. n 


The Scope of Music 
Industries of the Clyde Valley By PERCY C. BUCK. Ten lectures delivered at Glasgow 
? University on the broader aspects of musica! education. 
during the War 





By W. R. SCOTT and J. CUNNISON. A new volume Vi eam Ee Paw 
in the Economic and Social History of the World War o01ce Training 
published on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for By W. S. DREW. The relation of the theory and practice 
International Peace, this book shows the effect of the War of singing is the subject of this new volume ot the Ox | 
in the economical life of the huge industrial district of Musical Essays. The first two volumes were: The Bel 
Clyde Valley and the problems created by the return to Canto by Herman Klein, and Unaccompanied Song \ 
istrial methods of peace. 10s. 6d. net. Herbert Bedford. In marbled boards. 3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ; 


Amen House Warwick Square, E.C.4 
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THE ROYAL CHRONICLE OF ABYSSINIA, 1769-1840. 
By H. WELD-BLUNDELL, B.Litt., F.R.G.S. 
Being the last portion of the history of Ethiopia, written in ancient Ethiopic (Ge‘ez), translated from the 


original Ge‘ez, with appendices and notes. Large Royal 8vo. 


50s net. 


“Mr Weld-Blundell is heartily to be congratulated on his fine piece of scholarly work and on the liberality which } 8 
prompted him to produce this very handsome volume.”—The Spectator. 5 
“Mr Weld-Blundell has rendered a signal service to students of Abyssinian history by the publication of this very hand. 


some volume, which is a credit alike to the editor and the publisher. 
type that was so long used for Ethiopic in England, and the printed page is a real pleasure to the eye. the Ethi 


The type employed ts a very great improvement on the 
opic text 


occupies 198 pages, and is followed by a full translation occupying nearly 300 pages. This chronicle deals with the period between 


1769 and 1840, and is concerned entirely with the domestic affairs of Abyssinia. . . . 


The volume contains a number of most 


valuable appendices, dealing with such various matters as chronology and calendars, ecclesiastical titles, and tribes. These appen- 
dices in themselves form a most valuable guide to students of Ethiopic history, and offer a solution to many puzzling points 


which the student encounters in his researches, especially with regard to the Ethiopic calendar.”’ 


Lusac’s Oriental L 


“This is a notable contribution to Ethiopic philology and history.”—The Geographical Journal. 








q, WIDER ASPECTS OF EDUCA- 


TION. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE and G. P. 
GOOCH. With an _ introduction by H. W. 
NEVINSON. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

“An excellent little treatise on what may be called educa- 
tional internationalism, a little book animated with  itractive 
humanism.” —The Birmingham Post. 


G, BEHIND AND BEFORE. Two 
Essays on the relation of History, Politics, and 
Eugenist Warnings. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“It is a very weighty and important little book, and should 
be read by everyone who feels a duty to his country.”—Jhe 
Saturday Revicw. 


qd, M. FABII QUINTILIANI. INSTI- 
TUTIONIS ORATORIAE LIBER I. 


Edited, with an introduction and a commentary, by 
F. H. COLSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

The subjects with which the First Book of Quintilian deals 
—educational principles, philology, literary criticism and the 
teaching of literature, school practice, music, and mathematics 
—carry the reader into most of the chief branches of ancient 
culture. Seldom have sixty pages of equal importance and 
interest lain so long neglected. 


qd, STRABO ON THE TROAD. 


300k II], Cap I. Edited, with a translation and a 
commentary, by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D.(Cantab), 
Hon. D.Litt(Oxon). With 20 plates and 8 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

“Classical geography as it should be treated. . . . It is 
not given to many to raise such a monument of modern 
scholarship.”—The Saturday Review. 


G BARALAM AND YEWASEF. 


Being the Ethiopic Version of a Christianized Recen- 
sion of the Buddhist Legend of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattva. The Ethiopic Tc. ed for the first 
time, with an English translatic.. and introduction, 


etc. By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., 


D.Litt, Lit.D. F.S.A. Demy 8vo. Volume I, 
Ethiopic Text. With 2 plates. 42s net. Volume 
II, Introduction, English Translation, ete. With 73 


plates. 30s net. (The volumes are sold separately.) 


@. RENE BOYLESVE (de I’ Académie 
francaise). LE RAYON DE SOLEIL 


, 
et d'autres contes. Fdited, with exercises and 
a vocabulary, by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo. 3s. Cambridge Modern French 
Series. Middle Group. 

“ A delightful French ‘ reader’ for Middle Forms, contain- 
ing short stories whose colour and poignancy, wit, and vision 
should charm the young student and encourage him or her to 
cultivate a deeper acquaintance with this great modern 
novelist.” —Education, 


q, LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF PHYSIOLOGY during the Sixteenth, 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Sir 
MICHAEL FOSTER. Second impression. With 
a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


@, QUICKNESS AND INTEL. 
LIGENCE. An Inquiry Concerning the Fxist- 


ence of a General Speed Factor. By E. 
BERNSTEIN, B.A., B.Se., Ph.D. 7s net. The 
British Journal of Psychology Monograph Supple- 
ments. No VII. 


@, CHIEF JUSTICE SIR WILLIAM 
BEREFORD. A Lecture delivered in the 


University of London at the request of the Faculty 
of Laws. By WILLIAM CRADDOCK BOLLAND, 
M.A., LL.D. With an introduction by the Right 
Honourable Sir HENRY DUKE, President of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of Justice. Crown 8yo. 2s 6d net. 


gd. CAMBRIDGE ANGLO-NORMAN 
TEXTS. Poem on the Assumption. Edited by 


J. P. STRACHEY, Principal of Newnham College. 
Poem on the Day of Judgment. Edited by H. J. 
CHAYTOR, Fellow of St Catharine’s College, 
Divisiones Mundi. Edited by O. H. PRIOR, [Fellow 
of St John’s College. Demy 8vo. 7s 64 net. 

In addition to the three poems the contents inclyde a l’re- 
face and a chapter on Language by Professor Prior, an Index 
of Proper Names, and a Vocabulary. 


G, THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 
IN ROUMANIA. py ror L. EVANS 


With 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

‘“*Mr Evans’s book is full of valuable and interesting h 
torical, legal, and economic information, and should be co 
sulted by all who are interested in Agrarian reforms, 
Reconstruction problems or Rumanian affairs.’--Review cf 
Reviews. 


n 


G@ THE ROAD-BOOKS & ITINE- 
RARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1570 
TO 1850. A Catalogue, with an introduction 


and a bibliography, compiled by Sir HERBERT 
GEORGE FORDHAM. With a facsimile of a 
page from “Grafton’s  Abridgement of _ the 
Chronicles of England.” Feap 4to. 7s 6d net 
Edition limited to 550 copies, of which 500 are for 
sale. 








E.C. 4; 


London, 


Fetter Lane, 





C. F. Clay, Manager 
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